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, LORTHCOMING FleATURES. | THE JANUARY NUMBER 
SOME LORTTTICOMING 9 V/2S.) THE JANUARY NUMBER 
CONTAINS 
er a | 7. Bites fz 
Unlike those periodicals in which the element of timeliness is not a vital consideration, | d in ; 
North American Review cannot for obvious reasons announce farin advance the topies to be treat Ry Gen. Netson A. Mite 
of in its pages during thecoming year. The following selection from contributions already 


for immediate use, however, will give a foretaste of equally important features which at 


GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER: Reminiscences of 


Battle by the Commanders of the Corps that took part in it, Generals SLocum, Ho 
SICKLES, NEWTON, GREGG, DouBLEDAY, Whicat, and BUTTERFIELD, with a contribut 
the same subject by His Royal Highness, 


THE COUNT OF PARIS. 
THE SPLIT IN THE NATIONALIST PARTY. By Justin 


Carthy. leader of the anti-Parnellites, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT - enayentcnie 
GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. Av entertaining account ef tl 
the black populace in organizing the Exhibition to be opened o * inuary VS 


OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. By Walt Whitman. 


of criticism, dealing with the possibility of atruly nationa rature. 


PROHIBITION IN GREAT BRITAIN. Ry Sir Wilfrid 


President of the United Kingdom Alliance. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. By Hon 


of the House of Representatives. 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. by 


E\y of Jobns Hopkins University. 


THE STATE AS AN IMMORAL TEACHER. 3; 0 


and a paper entitied ** The Failure of Christianity,’® to which Father Ignatir 


EXISTING IRISH TROUBLES. By W.F.! 


special interest, 


THE NEGRO AS A MECHANIC. 


of the negro, and his capacity as an artisan. 


WOMEN AND TRADES-UNIONS. By Lady 
WHY MORE GIRLS DO NOT engage 


of the social articles which have been so popular a feat of th R t 


MODERN LIFE AT ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. }b 


ment of the object of the measure introduced by Lord Meath 


THE SILVER QUESTION. By Jesse Selign 


Forthcoming numbers will also contain ‘‘ Women in Ergtish Polities.” by Jvsti~n McCartay, M. P.: ‘Self-Control in the Cure of 
Insanity,” by Dr. W. A. Hammond: “Growth of Democracy,” by Emriio CasTEeLa! ‘The Real Value of Sham Fights,” by Professor 
J. R. Sorry, Asdistant Secretary of the Navy; ‘‘ Modern Revolutions and Their Results,” by Kari Buinp; ‘“ Men of the Salisbury Parlia- 
ment,” by H. W. Lucy; ‘Can Lawyers be Honest!” by Homer GREFNE; “Tricks by Eastern Jugglers,” by Professor HERMANN; “ Do- 
mestic Service in England,” by Emity FaItHFU.t, ete, ete ’ 

Readers will perceive from the foregoing that the Review in the future will be no s valuable, no less alert for al Ilmatters of 
general interest, no less brilliant and authoritative than in the past. 


NOW IS THE TIMS TO SURSCRIBE. 50 CENTS A NUMBER, $5.00 A YEAR. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 Easr 14TH Srreer, New York 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


[ JOODSIDE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 


College-Preparatory for Girls. 
Miss Sara J. Smit, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for be young ladies and girls reopens Se ptember 22, 1890. 


LOUISIANA, “New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L 
/ Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1890. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. mple grounds for out- 
door exere ise. 
Massac HUSETTS, Be rkshire, Be rkshire Co. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A Home-School 
for six boys. Preparation for College or business. 
For c irc ular, addre: 88 E WARD T. FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boy Iston Street. 


YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
. For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology Is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special] students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
gos TON UNIVFRSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpMuUND H. BEeNyetrt, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 

HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding sc molars will be rece aves. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Camietien. 
Hk CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 8, Cambridge, Larch Stree t. 

F OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in all respects. C +e — 

with fine tennis-court. ABBOT, Ph.I 


MASSACHUSETTS, , Concord. 
I. OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis-court 
and gymnasium. French a in the family. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care of health of pu aie. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, A. Jarv., 1866. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, ‘Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.) 








2 MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOk 
Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin. s ; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 





Micuiaan, ‘Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 
address Col. J. 8. Rocmn, Supt. 


Schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 








PENNSYL. VANIA, Cc he ster. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 29th session. Winter term opens Jan. 7,'91. 
A Military College. Civil Engineering, Che mistry. 
Architecture, Arts. A Preparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars of 
Col. C. E. ae ATT, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, North w ale Ss. 


ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 

School of Business.—Twenty-first year September 
10. Board and tuition, #240. Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col- 
hte graduate assistants. S. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING 4ND 
Day School for Y hatte Ladies reopens Sept. 25 
PENNSYLVANIA, P’ hilade Iphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1890. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 

ENar. AND, “40 miles “Ss from London. 
ERKFECL SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 

if aeeeeee. Lady speaks from personal experience. 
Son h ro ae plac ed in best U.S. School on return. L. D. 

care Clark & Carruth, Bookse llers, 340 Washington St. 
Boston. 


FRANCE, NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de 
Neuilly. 

Rk. A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 

house and prepares with marked success a 

limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 

military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 

Diplomatic references at W ashington and Paris. 





TICA CONSERVA TORY OF MUSIC. 


! —A Training-School for Music-Teashers, Utica, 
Se LovuIs wh OMBARD, Director. 


Teachers, etc. 
HOME FORK AMERICAN SCHOOL- 


Children in Germany, with a German family. 
One daughter speaks English. Satisfactory references 
guaranteed. Address Frau P. ost Sec’y Hav SMAN, 
Gottinge n, Ge rmany. 


Ef. OLMES HINKLE Y,AM.. 41 EVE- 


rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall e xaminations, and make tutoring engagements 
for t the w inter. 
A LAD y WOULD LIK: E TO PUR- 
chase an interest in a boarding and day-school for 
girls. _ Address A. H.S., care Nation. i 


(CHARLE S W. STONE, Tutor il Har. 


vard, 68 Che stout Street, Boston, 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, anc 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE “FISK TEACHER S’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, IlL., ‘and 120le South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





New Jersey, Cranbury, 
PRIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
the Feeble in Mind. 


Address REv. C. F. GARRISON. 
ee ‘New, Youn, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 
eli 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 





New York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 

‘HE REED SCHOOL. 

Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, who continues as visitor.) 27th year 
be eins ( Oct. 

NEW y YORK, Kingston- on- Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


School for Boys. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





N EW YORK, Syracuse. 
} RS. ALFRED WILKINSON’S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. gues & Hewitt, George Wm. curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McV cagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, se hools, and families. Frene h, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. Miriam C OYRIERE, 150 oth Av., cor. Doth St 


CREAMAE BORN 5 TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
__Establl ished 18: a 3 East 1ith 








UNMOUNTED. PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, embracing 
reproductions of famous ori- 
ginal paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, etc. Price, 
ealinet size, $1.59 per dozen; 
larger sizes in proportion. 
Lantern Slides to order. Send 
15 cents for 1887 Catalogue 
and 1890 Supplement of 
32,000 subjects, 


Soule Tiieaneh Company, Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
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IANUARY, 1891 we 


Frontispi cemAticr a Painting by FRANCOIS 
FLAMENG 
The People’s Palace in 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
The Literary Development of California. WT lus- 
trated. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 
Insomnia, Poem, MUNROE SMITH. 
Our Riding Party. Wiustrated. F. O. C. Dar- 
LEY. 
The Language of Form, 
. LARNED. 
The Cyclone. Poem. 
GOLDSMITH. 
Don Gracias, Story. 
A’ BECKET. 
The Cascade. Poem. WiItttam A, LEAHY. 
Some Famous Hermiones of the Past. Lilustrated, 
CHARLES E, L. WINGATE 
Mademoiselle Réséda. JULIEN GORDON. 
liiustrated by MCVICKAR. 
Nocturne. Poem, FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


Lhe Transatlantic Trip. Illustrated. WILLIAM 
H. RIpEING. 

Australia. HENRY GEORGE. 

Doubt. Poem. MARGARET PRICE. 

German Student Life. liiustrated, 
HJORTH bOYESEN. 

Review of Current Evevts. 

Social Problems. 


London, [ilustrated. 


Illustrated, CHARLES 


[jlustrated, MILTON 


Iitlustrated, JouHN J. 


HJALMAR 


MURAT HALSTEAD. 
EDWARD Everett HALE. 


Fe sc eler , 





The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


"" CABOT'S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on ap plication 


SAMUEL CABOT, — Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


“BERMUDA. 


The now tar-famed BEKMUDAS, with cable 
communication and equabie winter temperature 
of seventy degrees, beautiful scenery, and one 
hundred miles of good roads, headquarters of 
the British army ana navy of the Atlantic Squad- 
ron, is unrivaiied in its attractiveness, reached 
by the magnificent iron steamers 


ORINOCO or TRINIDAD, 


in sixty hours from New York. The Tropical 
Isiands, including 


St. Kitts, Martinique, 
J y 
Trinidad, 


Barbados, and 


also afford beautiful and interesting tours, all 
reached by steamships of the Quebec Steamship 
Company from New Yerk 

For descriptive suraphiots and dates of sailing 
apply to 
A. EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, Agents, 

39 Broadway, New York, 

or THOMAS COOK & SONS, 


261 Broadway, New York. 


mestoeite oon NO 
$0; TIME, LABOR, T 





ACK NU MBE RS, VOLL 
sets of leading and scarce n zines, ets 
H. WiLLiaMs, 195 West loth St., N. ¥ 








Bale by 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed ............... $2,000,000 09 


Pg ea ae 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, .. 16,716 85 
PINS cnee nce cckevctvesesaxnenes 11,168,635 04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade. 
Gutirte & Co., of London, Manchester, and New \ ork, 
upon auditing the accounts of the Company as pub 
lished June 30, 1890, appended thereto ine following 
certificate: 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- 


on the 30th June, 1890. 
Rarrow, iW ‘ade, Gut re Ci 
New York, (6th Oci., 1890, 





yee CENT. BONDS AND D EBENT" RES 


AND 5 PER CENT CERT! ATES, RUNNIN 
THE MONTHS Te rWo YEARS 
ALL FIRST CLASS INVESTMENT St LITLES 


BOUGHT AND SOLI 





New York, 208 Broad 
Phila., 4th & Che 
Boston, 117 Devor 





. ‘ ° 
Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO 
Capital $7 500,000, 

RITIES 


BENTURE BONDS, 


paid up, - 


INVESTMENT SECU 


6% bes 


CHOICE MUNICIPAL 


RANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND CORPORATION BONDS 








239 Broadway, - - New Yerk 
Kansas City. London, En: 
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believe that the accounts fully and fairly | 
represent the position of the Company as | 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


+h 







‘ 
© etooss 


Is absolutely pure and 
it 2 soluble. 


No Chemicals 
¢ used in ite preparation It 


AT ] 4 
has ¢? athe 
‘ : xed with 
Sta Arrow or Sugar, 
A = t fore far more ec 
I > lesa t ” . 
, It is fous, nour 
ishing, strengthe g, EaSILy 
DIGESTE a ad ablw adapt« for invalids 
as well as f eons healtt 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQCALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & 


y 


y 





TONE, 


Baltimore New York 
22 and 24 BE. Balt re St 148 Sth Ave, near 20th St 
Washington, S17 Market Space 





Invested to yield a pree 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


l HAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Colambia think, et« of Washington and 

Send stamp to EsH#eLMAS, LLEWELLYN & Co., 
Wash. 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
5) State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES, 


DESCRIBING THE EMBLEMS, THOUGHTS, AND 
SUBJECTS, COMMON TO THE JAPANESE. 


BY 


JAMES L. BOWES, 


Honorary Consul for Japan at Liverpool; Author of 
‘Japanese Marks and Seals,’ ‘Japanese 
Enamels,’ and joint author of 
*Keramic Art of 
Japan,’ ete. 





Ahistory of Japanese Pottery, with a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of over 1,000 classified 
specimens in the Bowes Museum, with the 
whole of the Marks and Seals in facsimile. 
Copiously illustrated with appropriate sub- 
jects. This edition, limited to 500 copies, con- 
tains ong colored and 15 autotype plates, with 
300 engravings, and 500 Marks and Seals. 
Price £2 12s, 6d. net. 


A Speciat Epition, on Japanese paper, 
containing 67 plates, 23 of them in colors and 
gold; of the latter, some, necessary to complete 
the sequence, are printed from stones used for 
‘*Keramic Art of Japan.” This edition, lim- 
ited to 150 copies, £6 6s. net. 


ENGLISH PRESS NOTICES. 


‘“‘In paper, type, illustrations, binding, and treat- 
ment, his volume is worthy of its subject and its au- 
thor- —we could scarcely give it higher praise.”—The 

"imes. 

*“*Compiled regardless of cost remarkably 
free from mistakes. For a long. time to come will 
stand as the most sumptuous catalogue of the most ex 
tensiv e. Japanese Collection in England, if not in the 
world.’ "he Art Journal, 

- Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of 
the most useful and rational books upon Japanese work 
which has been published in England.”’—Builder. 

“‘It must always remain an indispensable author- 
ity.”’—The Academy. 

‘*Let us repeat our admiration for this beautiful and 
enticing volume.”—Saturday Review. 

“The volumes have not been surpassed in the history 
of amateurism. . . the outcome of additional op- 
portunities for debating about styles with native con- 
noisseurs. As such it is unique.”’—Architect. 

‘“*Mr. Bowes gives another proof that he knows more 
about Japanese ware than any other European does. 
A book of first authority.”—Scotsman. 

**A text book to suggest new ideas to our designers. 
Mr. Bowes’s latest book takes its place as a standard 
work in the English language.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘Mr. Bowes’s work is second only to his Collection in 
importance as a complete illustration of the be auty, di- 
pnw Of and historic value of Japanese art.’ _ Potter vy 
Gazet 

‘““Mr. Bowes— Japanese Bowes,’ as he is called by 
reason of his Consulship and his wonderful Collection 

-takes highrank. A¢ contribution of the utmost value 
to the collector and the student.”’—Graphie. 

** So thoroughly well known in the Japanese world of 
art that it is with pleasure the connoisseur hears that 
he has added to his former popular and admirable 
works. Collectors outside Japan have done better than 
those on the spot. The Notes are wositively delightful, 
and the reader revels in them.”—China Telegraph. 

‘A work alike beautiful and interesting. Apart 
from its obvious qualities, I rejoice in all that tends to 
spread the knowledge and elevate further the justly 
high reputation of Japan in England.’”—THE fucnr 
Hon. Wy. E. GLADSTONE. 

‘Mr. Bowes, who has already done more to spread 
an accurate knowledge of Japanese art than any living 
Englishman, has rendered another notable service to 
connoisseurs by this beautiful and scholarly book.” 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Nowhere can be found such a complete collection 
of Masterpieces in pottery as that of which Mr. Bowes 
is the fortunate possessor, and which he describes with 
a profound knowledge of the subject. The volume is 
one in which connoisseurs will delight.”’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 

**Abounding in entertaining, curious, and instruc- 
tive descriptions.”— Liverpool Courier. 

‘* They are as beautiful as they are diverse; the book, 
with its sumptuous reproduc tions, can scarcely fail to 
charm both the connoisseur and the student of Eastern 
art.”—Review of Reviews. 

= Invaluable for the purposes of identification and 
classific ation.”—Birmingham Post. 

‘Mr. Bowes has had Opportunities which very few 
possess. Of the utmost value to the student of Japan- 
ese —.. Building News. 

** The great service which Mr. Bowes has rendered to 
the art of Japan is that he has distinguished between 
the false and the true.”—Liverpool Post. 
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The Week. 


Tue bill of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee consists of two principal features: first, 
the addition of $12,000,000 to the silver 
purchases of the Government during the 
ensuing year, and, second, the issue of 
$200,000,000 of 2 per cent. bonds to take the 
place of an equal amount of 4 and 4%¢ per 
cents, which are to be redeemed or pur- 
chasec. The latter measure is intended 
to afford the national banks an opportunity 
to obtain a kind of security for their circu. 
lating notes which will not slip out of their 
fingers as the present bonds do. The present 
fours command a premium of 21 per cent. 
This premium will be extinguished in six- 
teen and one-half years, @. e., at the ma- 
turity of the bonds. One and one-third 
per cent. drops off vach year. The tempta- 
tion thus held out to the banks to surrender 
circulation, sell their bonds and save the 
premium, is altogether too strong. If they 
could get a new bond bearing so low a rate 
of interest that it would not command a 
premium in the market, but answering the 
same purposes as security for their circula- 
tion, the shrinkage of the bank-notes would 
cease. Under the arrangement proposed, 
it would be incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to pay the premium, 7. ée., to buy 
uv the outstanding 4s by putting $21 
of its own money alongside each $100 
received for the new 23. This it could 
well afford to do since it would thus ex- 
tinguish one-half of the interest yet to be 
paid. It would cancel a future obligation 
of $33 by a present payment of $21. The 
banks would simply exchange the old 
bonds for new ones, They would re- 
ceive only 2 per cent. interest here- 
after on their bond investment, but they 
could have the premium in place of 
it, and the interest on this premium, 
which would probably be as much as 5 per 
cent. per annum on the average. A _ bond 
of $1,000 running 1615 years would at ma- 
turity have yielded $642 in interest. The 
same bond at 2 per cent. would have pro- 
duced only $321 interest, but it would,under 
the conditions mentioned, have produced 
$210 premium and interest on this sum 
at 5 per cent. for sixteen and one- 
half years, $173; the three items amount- 
ing to $704, or $62 more than the 
amount yielded by the 4 per cent. bond run- 
ning the same length of time. Therefore 
the banks could well afford to make the ex- 
change, aud would undoubtedly do so if the 
opportunity were offered to them. 





The original bill contained a provision 
that for all bank-notes hereafter retired silver 
bullion should be purchased and _ silver 
certificates issued, these to be additional to 
all other silver purchases provided for. 
The free-coinage Senators were not satis- 





fied with this as a compromise, which 
would have been a surrender of the 
national-banking system and the = substi 
tution of Government note issues in place 
of it. The opponents of free coinage there- 
fore dropped this part of the silver pro 
gramme and reported the 2 per cent. bond 
clause in place of it. This action betokens 
a division in the Republican party in the 
Senate on the financial question as a 
whole, which is not likely to be healed 
If the caucus meetings which preceded 
the Finance Committee’s meeting could 
not achieve harmony, we may not look 
for harmony at all during the present 
session. A split in the party means no legis 
lation whatever, forthe leaders will make 
everything subservient to party success 
Nothing that they can carry into the next 
Presidential campaign will be so bad as a 
declared breach in their own ranks. If 
there is such a breach, it will be stayed. The 
silver question and the bank question wil! 
be adjourned over to the next Congress 
What may happen then cannot now be 
foreseen. 





President Harrison deserves only praise 
for the appointment to the Supreme Bench 
which he made last week. Henry B) Brown's 
name is not one familiar to the country, but 
he is a man who has demonstrated his entire 
fitness for service in the highest Federal 
court by an excelient record in a subordi- 
nate court, as Judge of the United States 
District Court for Eastern Michigan dur 
ing the past fifteen years, having previ- 
ously been United States District Attor 
ney. His appointment is, therefore, an ap 
plication of the same principle which led 
to the selection of David J. Brewer for a 
seat on the same bench a year sgo—viz., that 
the highest judicial honor should be con 
ferred upon a8 man who has established his 
fitness by service on a subordinate bench, ss 
Judge Brewer had done in the Supreme 
Court of Kansas and as United States Cir- 
cuit judge. There have been eminent jus 
tices of the Supreme Court who took their 
seats without any such preliminary judi 
cial service—notably the judge 
recent death caused the vacancy just 
filled, and who left a comparatively ob 
scure law practice in Iowa to begina dis 
tinguished career on the highest bench in the 
land. Chief-Justice Waite was another man 
thus elevated to great honor without previ 


whose 


ous judicial service who showed that a good 
judge might be secured in this way, but the 
principle of requiring proved capacity 
seems in every way more sensible. Cer- 
tainly the country would have had no pa- 
tience with an application of the contrary 
principle if the President had carried cut 
his personal wish to give the vacant seat to 
the obscure lawyer who was his partner in 
Indianapolis. 





Judge Brown's appointment gives Michi- 
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a failure at home, and goes to live on the 
plains and take care of the savages in order 
to make a precarious livelihood, and lay up 
something fer the rainy day on which a 
new Great Father will throw him again 
on the cold world of civilization How a 
Great Father who is also a Presbyterian 
Eider, can countenance such a system, 
and say his family prayers with any peace 
of mind while he perpetuates it, passes 
our comprehension. For all this bloody 
work on the plains he is responsible. 
Neither party pressure nor the testimonials 
from leading citizens to the high qualities of 
thieving agents will cover him when he is 
called to account for all this bloodshed apd 
misery. 

the whole story in the presence of a swarm 
of reporters. 


He will have to stand up and tell 
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A strong argument against the passage of 
the Force Bill is deduced by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, a Republican opponent of 
the measure, from the recent election in 
South Carolina. It points out that this 
election ‘‘ was fairly and justly conducted”; 
that, ‘‘ for the first time in the history of any 
Southern State since the enfranchisement of 
the colored element, an opportunity was 
presented for free voting, and _ the 
votes were honestly counted”; that ‘‘ the 
bulldozer was absent, and peace prevailed 
everywhere”; that, ‘‘in short, the situation 
was practically such as the friends of the 
Federal Election Bill hope to bring about 
throughout the South by the passage of that 
measure.” What was the result? The 
colored vote was very light; in some places, 
where hundreds of negroes were registered, 
not a tenth part of them voted. Conceding 
that the suppression of negro suffrage in the 
past has probably caused the negroes as a 
class to relinquish much of their original 
tendency towards participation in political 
affairs, the Globe- Democrat insists that ‘‘ such 
an explanation is not sufficient to cover the 
whole case.” ‘‘It is evident,” it adds, 
‘that the colored man and brother is not 
imbued with a sense of the value of those 
rights and privileges which white men prize 
so highly. He does not care so much for 
the franchise as many people suppose. It is 
not to be doubted that much of the sym- 
pathy that we are in the habit of manifesting 
for him because of his political wrongs is 
wasted.” 





Mr. Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia has an 
article in the last Atlantic Monthly on ‘‘ The 
Lesson of the Pennsylvania Election,” in 
which, as far as regards that State, there is 
nothing to gainsay; but this passage puzzles 
us: 

‘* In the kaleidoscopic shiftings of American 
politics prophecy is proverbially dangerous, 
yet 1 capnot but think that the Republican 
party will eventualiy tind itself stronger for 
its recent reverses, Containing, as I believe 
it dees, the major portion of the intellect and 
cu'ture of the land, it necessarily also con- 
tains a larger proportion of voters whose 
allegiance is lightly held, and whose sup- 
port must be purchased by deserving. The 
grotesque spectacle afforded by the predomi- 
nance in such a party of a man like Mr. 
Quay was in itself sufficient to repel from 
it enough voters to defeat it in the next Presi- 
dential canvass. From that danger it is to be 
hoped that Pennsylvania has delivered it. The 
rough good sense of the people elsewhere has 
taught its leaders a severe lesson; and such 
lessons, if rightly laid to heart, are the salva- 
tion of a party.” 


There are many objections to the law which 
enables the old Congress to sit and legis- 
late after the election of the new one, but 
it has one merit: it enables the party in 
power, if it has been defeated at the polls, 
to show that it has profited by the lesson of 
the election. Has the Republican party 
given any sign that it has profited by the 
lesson of the last election? Not the smallest. 
Quay is not simply the Pennsylvania boss.: 
he is Chairman of the National Republiean 
Committee. Has the party taken any steps 
to oust him from this position which he dis- 
graces? None whatever, Has he lost any of 
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his influence with the majority in the Senate, 
or abated any of hisactivity there? None that 
is apparent. Is there any sign of repentance 
in the party over Speaker Reed’s coarse 
tyranny? None whatever. Has Ingalls, 
twice elected President of the Senate, been 
made to make any amends for that gross insult 
to the conscience and intelligence of the party 
—the repudiation of the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule? Not the least; in 
fact, he sticks toit bravely, and is seeking re- 
election on this devil’s platform. We are 
omitting all reference to the tariff, out of re- 
gard for Mr. Lea’s susceptibilities. We do 
not ask, Has the party shown any sign of re- 
gretting the McKinley Bill? We simply 
ask, Is it showing any desire to get rid of its 
thieves and liars ? We agree with Mr. Leain 
thinking that the party contains ‘‘ the major 
portion of the intellect and culture of the 
land,” but this makes it, in the absence of a 
sound morality, all the more dangerous 
to the country. 





Postmaster-General Wanamaker has been 
caught again rather neatly by the Civil- 
Service Commissioners, owing to his prac- 
tice of wandering about outside his reserva- 
tion and trying to commit depredations on 
the reformers. In his last report he startled 
the Civil-Service Commission by the allega- 
tion that the examinations for the inspector 
force of the Railway Mail Service ‘‘ ought 
to be made more difficult, so that 
the candidates for places will better stand 
the test of actual work.” The Commis- 
sioners have taken this up, in a letter to the 
President, and say that, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
repeated importunities, they have never re- 
ceived a hint from the Department officials 
that their examinations were not proper.” 
They take it for granted, too, that the Post- 
master-General would not complain of the 
character of the examinations unless he 
had some definite plan of improvement to 
suggest. On this poiot, in fact, they 
might have done execution on him out of 
his own report, for he says (p. 38-9) it is 
‘*dishonest to pretend to be friendly to the 
spirit of reform, which, as I understand, is 
nothing more nor less than a steady effort, 
under the laws of reason and human nature, 
to improve the public service, and not sug- 
gest means by which the regulation under 
which the instruments of veform operate 
may possibly be improved.” This is gospel 
truth, but was evidently not thought of by 
Mr. Wanamaker when expressing his dis- 
satisfaction with the work of the Commis- 
sion. 





The Commission caugkt him again and 
drove him back when he said that only 
a quarter or a third of the railway mail 
eligibles fill the requirements of the 
service, by showing that of 1,525 eligibles 
appointed since June 20, 1889, when the 
examinations for this branch began, only 
about 145, or about one-eleventh, have resign- 
ed or been removed, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that some of the resignations have 








been voluntary, so that 90 per cent. have re- 
mained in and proved satisfactory, there be- 
ing no restriction on the power of dis- 
missal. On this point again they might 
have effectually cornered the Postmaster- 
General out of his own report, for he says 
(p. 5) ‘‘that there is a spirit of loyalty 
and devotion throughout the ranks of 
postal employees, notably in the lailway 
Mail Service, which the best postal authori- 
ties declare to be in better shape than it ever 
was before.” The Commission tackles him 
again on a third point, where he says, speak- 
ing of removals he had made in _ the 
Railway Mail Service of persons ap- 
pointed under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, that ‘‘their room was more valua- 
ble than their bungling assistance.” The 
Commission rightly calls attention to this as 
an indirect admission of the value of the 
competitive system of appointments. These 
removals took place between March 4 and 
May 1, 1889, and amounted to about one- 
half of those appointed under Mr. Cleve- 
land through the old spoils system, of 
which, therefore, Mr. Wanamaker’s charge 
is a strong condemnation. 





The disappearance of the ‘‘ Christmas 
Article” from the morning papers, which 
last week was practically complete, is, taken 
in connection with the abandonment of New 
Year’s calls, a striking sign of the growth of 
thecity in all directions. Only one journal 
has attempted it this year, but in an entirely 
new vein, showing that Christmas as a 
promoter of good-will ‘‘is not what it 
is cracked up to be,” as Horace Greeley 
said of Westminster Abbey; with other 
reflections of a characteristicaily diabolical 
nature. The ‘‘Christmas Article,” which 
we ourselves always read with genuine 
enjoyment, was really a reminiscence of 
Dickens. He introduced it into journalism 
some fifty years ago, and has supplied ma- 
terials for it ever since. Each generation 
of young writers, as they came into action, 
brought to the notice of their elders, 
in Dickensian phraseology, the various sug- 
gestions of Christmas in the matter of 
forgiveness, brotherly kindness, and chari- 
ty, and the peculiar unsuitability at this 
season of any indulgence in the passions 
of envy, hatred, and malice. It was all 
excellent in its way, but it began after a 
while to be rather wearisome to the judi- 
cious. Not all the preachers of good-will were 
up to the level of the occasion, and they too 
often degenerated into bathos, and began to 
excite a kind of mirth which was injurious 
to Christmas as a festive and happy season. 
So they have stopped supplying Christmas 
thoughts for the multitude; but we doubt 
much whether they would have done so 
but for the growth of the city into a huge 
metropolis, in which it is increasingly hard 
to produce effective sentimentality about 
anything, and in which everybody is more 
and more easily bored by any kind of repeti- 
tion. 





The effect of the Parnell-McCarthy row on 
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the Bering Sea question is involved in a 


good deal of obscurity. _That it should have 
its influence is too plain for argument, al- 
though some little time must be allowed for 
our politicians to decide what they ought to 
do about it. If the Parnellites and the Mc 
Carthyites should be hotly engaged in Ire 
land for a long time, and if their sympa. 
thizers in this country should be very much 
absorbed by the struggle, they might lose 
control of the foreign policy of the United 
States, In such case Mr. Blaine would per 
haps find the principle of arbitration not 
exactly contra bonos mores, Senator Frye 
is evidently of this way of thinking. The 
Portland ress quotes him as saying that 
the first thing to be done about Bering 
Sea is for the United States, ‘‘ either 
alone or in conjunction with Great Bri 
tain,” to find out whether the fur seal is 
diminishing in numbers or not. ‘‘If it is 
shown that the seals are disappearing, then 
the matter should be referred to a board of 
arbitration.” If they are not disappearing, 
the poachers should be allowed to poach, 
and of course our ownlaw, which forbids 
poaching by Americans, should be repealed. 
This is all very well. ‘The question now is, 
whether the preoccupation of the Irish with 
their own internal affairs has made the way 
clear for such enlightened views. 





Mr. Parnell has been expressing great dis- 
pleasure with the priests for helping to de- 
feathim at Kilkenny, but this is, in truth, a 
further confession on his part of extraordi- 
nary political ineptitude. Just as he ought 
to have foreseen the unwillingness of the 
English Liberals to act with him after the 
judgment in the divorce court, so also he 
ought to have foreseen the probability that 
the priests would work against him in Ire- 
land. In fact, nearly everybody else who 
knew anything about Ireland foresaw that 
they would. It was one of the reasons which 
led most other observers to believe that Par- 
nell would be defeated in Ireland. One of 
the most important elements in every Irish 
problem is the influence of the priests. The 
priests have influence not only because they 
are the spiritual directors cf the masses 
in the south and west of Ireland, but 
because the agrarian question has made 
them almost the only educated or half-edu- 
cated leaders the people can get hold of. 
They are, almost of necessity, in most parts 
of the country, the most available political 
orators and advisers the voters have. Even if 
Parnell had been a Catholic, he would, under 
the circumstances, have had no chance of 
their support, because there are no offences 
against which the Church sets its face in 
Ireland so relentlessly as offences against 
sexual morality. The spectacle of the Irish 
priests condoning an adultery while the 
English Nonconformists were condemning 
it, would have been a ridiculous one. That 
Parnell should not have foreseen all this 
when he was forming his plans a month ago, 
is One more sign that something has gone seri- 
ously wrong with his judgment. His denun- 
ciations of the priests now may relieve his 
pent-up feelings, but they must, on the mor- 


row of defeat, make higsituation worse than 
ever, 

Gen. Booth’s ‘In Darkest England’ has 
made considerable sensation in England, and 
has secured for the scheme it has proposed 
the raising of $5,000 000, to be intrusted to 
Gen. Booth for a great work of social regene- 
ration—a good deal of support from philan 
But it has 
also drawn forth an amount of criticism such 
as the Salvation Army has never before had 
to encounter, and which new seems likely to 


thropists, particularly clergymen. 


have serious consequences for the whole or 
ganization. It has come out that Gen. Booth 
did not write the book at all, that Commis- 
sioner Smith, his chief lieutenant, wrote it, 
and that the plan it proposed was in its main 
features Commissioner Smith's, To claim 
its authorship under these circumstances 
was an odd thing for the chief of a religious 
organization to do, particularly when he was 
asking the English public to intrust a mil 
lion sterling to his discretion. But this is 
not all. The appeal and the comments it 
has called forth have Jet loose a great deal of 
hostility to ‘the Army,” which has hitherto 
been for one reason or another suppressed. 
Some one sent £1,000 to Prof. Huxley, ask 
ing him to hand it over to Gen. Booth for use 
in his regeneration scheme, if he (Prof. 
Huxley) approved of it. Huxley announced 
publicly that he did not approve of it, on the 
general ground that large religious or semi 
religious organizations, like the Roman mo 
nastic orders, held together by implicit 
obedience under one chief, were morally and 
politically injurious to the community. 
This fulmination brought him a 
of communications about the 
Army, which led him to return to the 


charge, accusing Gen. Booth of using the 


shower 
Salvation 


funds of the organization in such a way as 
to keep himseif and his family in compara- 
tive luxury, while he paid his subordinate 
officers a mere pittance and treated them 
with great tyranny. He intimated, at the 
same time, that he had worse things than 
these about the funds in reserve, which 
would, if necessary, show the General's su 
dacity in asking to intrust a mil- 
Prof. Hux- 
ley’s attack was followed up by letters 


people 


lion sterling to his discretion. 


from the leaders and promoters of several 
societies which work among the poor in 
London, declaring that they had yet to light 
on a single case of permanent redemption or 
elevation of any victim of vice or poverty 
through the agency of the Salvation Army. 
The news of Commissioner Smith's resigna- 
tion looks as if Huxley's assault had caused 
considerable perturbation of some kind in- 
side the fort. 

Cuba is demanding an unwonted amount 


of attention from the home Government 


these days. The question of representation 
] 

| in the Spanish Cortes is one which has long 
been a sore point with the Cubans. A law 
of 1878 put the Cuban representation at 
twenty-seven deputies, and authorized the 
Government to make a suitable division of 


the island into districts. This division has 





another lies in the fact that the abolition of 
slavery has added at least 300,000 to the free 
population, thus entitling Cuba to five 
} 


tional dey uties: but she has not had the 


A similar state of things exists in Porto Ri 


ia 

also. But the Spanish Government bas just 
issued a decree making the requisite er 
largement of the colonial representa 

and authorizing the Governor Generals 
themselves to make the proper electora 
divisions. In the matter of restricted nav 
gation and commercial relations with 
the United States, t ( ‘ Cubans 
are not likely to fare so we Sav | ( 
bans: ‘Our duty is seven rs 
the hundred kilos, while in Spain it ts 
$1.60; the result is, that America: if goes 
to Spain, and thence gets tree entry 
Cuba, making mockery of our! t 1! 
Ministry admits that this is but 
SAVs that such t r cars ‘ “ 
small proportion to the total amount of 


flour exported from Spain, and, f 
more, that the Spanish duty {ts soon ¢ 
raised to the pr hibitery point th ts % 


sort of answer the Cubans ar 


all around: their foreign navigation ist 
nut still more exclusively under e tla r 
Spain, and their wish for commercial t 
procity with this country w be met by 
higher tariffs, in detlant answer to Mehinley 
Elections to t I v i vis s 
took place in Spain on December 7, at 
results fall in with the general Conservative 
trend; one estimate puts t s < 
the Administration elected at S54. against 
162 for all divisions of the Opposition, 1 
Conservative organs assert that there was 


never an e’ection in Spain so free from 


ernmental interference, pointing to the fact 
that in the province of Madrid, where, if 
anywhere, official influence could make 
itself unwarrantably weighty, the Govern 
nent elects but two out « Sixtee mit 





redicting an cequaiv 


untrammelled choice of a Conservative ma 
rity in the next Cortes The Liberal 
papers, on the contrary, after their first re 


unexpected success in 


s that 


joleing over their 

Madrid, were loud in their declaration 
grave abuses had been committed, and were 
definitely proposing to prosecute the Gov- 
ernors of five spe cified provinces for electoral 


a 


frauds. Probably the truth lies somewhere 


between the two extremes. At any rate, the 
Opposition will approach the February gene- 
ral elections with scare concealed hope- 


lessness. Castelar has recently issued a 


manifesto calling for an active union of 
ali elements of the Opposition in the 


canvass, but as Sagasta is preciuded 
from making terms 


Republicans, the appeal can amount to lit- 


with the avowed 
tle except to betray the weakness of the 
Opposition. One surprising feature of the 
elections was the low percentage of qualified 
voters going to the polls. Under the new 
suffrage law there were in Madrid, for ex- 
ample, 118,000 electors entitled to vote, but 
of these only 18,000 actually voted. Similar 
proportions were observable in the provinces. 
This, of course, takes away considerable 





pot yet been made. That is one grievance, and 





significance from the result, 
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A WORD FOR OBSTRUCTIONISTS, 


Tue Anglo-Saxon world has been ringing 
during the past seven years with the com- 
plaints of parties in power over the obstruc- 
tion offered to legislation by the parliamen- 
tary minorities. There has been a great deal 
of such obstruction, and it has led to very re- 
markable changes in the rules of English 
parliamentary procedure as well asin those of 
Congress, The American Senate, in fact, is 
to-day the only important legislative body 
in the world in which neither the majority 
nor the presiding officer has any power to 
restrict debate. Instead of prizing this dis- 
tinction, however, preparations are being 
made by the majority in the Senate to get 
rid of it, and to adopt a rule giving the ma- 
jority such complete control of the process 
of deliberation that it can put an end to it 
at any moment. The hostility to delibera- 
tion to which Speaker Reed gave such 
strong expression in the House, both in 
his rules and in his talk, for the 
benefit of the McKinley Bill, is now finding 
expression in the Senate for the benefit of 
the Force Bill, even through such men as 
Mr. Edmunds, whose partisan fervor is now 
only surpassed by that of Mr. George Hoar. 

The case against the obstructionists on 
both sides of the water is a very plausible 
one. It is true, as Mr. Edmunds says, that 
the common parliamentary law has always 
been ‘‘ that no man is to speak impertinently 
or beside the question, superfluously, or tedi- 
ously.” It isalso true, as he remarks, that the 
Constitution of every parliamentary govern- 
ment must and does provide ‘‘ that the ma- 
jority of any legislative body has to do its 
business,” But no action on these rules 
should ever be taken without consideration 
of the well-known fact that every man en- 
gaged in controversy is prone to believe that 
his adversary talks too much, and is prolix, 
impertinent, tedious, and superfluous. We 
have not yet happened to meet with or hear of 
a disputant who was not greatly flattered by 
the prompt surrender of his antagonist, 
and correspondingly provoked by his pro- 
longed resistance. In nothing does human 
nature show itself more plainly than in ar- 
gumentation. It is only very great souls 
who are not more or less irritated by inabili- 
ty to win a complete dialectical victory, al- 
though no victories are so hard to win. The 
old woman who signed ‘“‘ Scissors!” above 
water, as a sign of unconquerable adherence 
to her own opinion, is only a type of all that 
portion of mankind which tries to convince 
by argument. 

All this is as true of deliberative bodies as 
of individuals. The power to close the 
mouth of an antagonist, on the ground that 
his talk is a mere waste of time, is just as 
likely to be abused by a parliamentary ma- 
jority as by an individual. The conceit of 
one’s own opinion is even stronger in a 
group of men than in any single man. A 
majority, therefore, although it may be the 
only possible judge of the proper length of 
debate, is far from being a fit judge of the 
proper limit of the minority’s discourses. 
We do not suppose there is a Republican in 
the Senate to-day who has not considered 


’ 





every Democratic speech made against the 
Force Bill a mere waste of time. These very 
human weaknesses have to be borne in 
mind by every candid man in weighing a 
proposal to restrict debate in a legislative 
body. The majority, it is true, must rule, 
but in deciding how much the minority 
shall be allowed to talk, it is, in a manner, 
acting as judge in its own cause. 

Another point worthy of attention is, that, 
by the genera! consent, we believe, of the 
public in the great democratic coun- 
tries of the world—the United States, Eng- 
land, France, and the British colonies—the 
great legislative mischief of our time is not 
the difficulty which majorities find in legis- 
lating, but their disposition to legislate 
overmuch. Every one of _ these coun- 
tries is complaining not of too little legisla- 
tion, but of an excess. All Conservatives in 
England to-day are lamenting that the powers 
of the British Parliament are not restricted 
by a written constitution. We have not the 
smallest doubt that, if the parliamentary re- 
cords of the last twenty years, in the coun- 
tries we have named, were searched and col- 
lated, it would be found that each one of 
them had in that period profited in as great 
a degree by the failure of measures through 
obstruction in some shape, as it has 
done through the passage of measures, how- 
ever useful or well conceived. In other 
words, parliamentary prevention has done 
far more for the world than parliamentary 
cure. The legislative fever of majorities is 
one of the great curses of the day. 

Though last not least, it must be borne in 
mind that the parliamentary crises which 
have led to serious restrictions on debate, 
have been brought on, if not in every case, 
in nearly every case, by attempts at what is 
called ‘‘ drastic ” legislation—that is, by at 
tempts to pass bills of a violent and unusual 
kind, about which the public is nearly 
equally divided, or which shock the moral 
sense of a large and respectable portion of it. 
Take, for instance, the occasion for these 
restrictions in Englaud and in this country. 
The closure in its present stringent form was 
not due in the House of Commons to oppo- 
sition to usual legislation of general utility. 
It was due to the determination of the ma- 
jority tosuspend the Constitution in a parti- 
cular portion of the kingdom as a punishment 
for disorders caused by undenied grievances, 
before the grievances were redressed—a com- 
plete reversal of traditional English policy 
in dealing with popular discontent. It has 
appeared plainly, whenever any appeal was 
made to the voters on this subject, that they 
were nearly equally divided—that is, that 
the obstructive minority represented almost 
as large a proportion of the nation as the ma- 
jority, and that the majority had no ‘‘man- 
date” on the subject so clear as to arm it 
with arbitrary power for its execution. 

The same thing is true, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of Speaker Reed’s rules, and of the 
closure which it is now proposed to in- 
troduce into the Senate. Reed’s rules 
were concocted not to meet a popular 
demand, but to force through a measure 
of an extraordinary character, which had 
not been called for, and concerning which 





its promoters were wholly ignorant of the 
state of public opiniun; so that, as the event 
has shown, the minority which resisted it 
represented far more truly the will of the 
people than the majority which pushed it 
per fas aut nefas. These observations ap- 
ply with equal force to the bill on 
behalf of which it is now proposed to re- 
strict debate in the Senate It is essentially 
‘« drastic,’ extraordinary, violent, and even 
revolutionary in its character. It does not 
bear discussion. It has not been called for 
through any of the ordinary channels of 
public opinion. There is, in fact, much 
reason to believe that the bulk of the Re- 
publican party is opposed to it. 

It is for measures of this sort that parlia- 
mentary bodies are gradually being depriv- 
ed of their deliberative character, and con- 
verted into chambers in which arbitrary 
majorities hold ‘‘ beds cf justice ” and order 
the registration of their decrees. There has 
been, so far as we know, nowhere any 
serious resistance to the ordinary legislation 
of plain utility, and in favor of which there 
is an undeniable preponderance of popu- 
lar sentiment. The attempt to gag the 
minority in the Senate is made the 
more objectionable, and resistance a more 
solemn duty, by the fact that the 
majority has twice put in the chair a man 
who avows as his rule of action in politics 
a complete disregard both of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule. A majori- 
ty which makes such a man its mouthpiece 
and the moderator of its debates, deserves no 
consideration as a deliberative body which 
circumstances do not make imperative. Ob- 
struction of its action is ‘‘a fault not unallied 
to virtue,” as a great orator once said, ‘“‘ and 
even capable of admiration.” 


STATE COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION. 
Mr. BrRanDER Marruews makes a fresh 
contribution to the voluminous literature 
of literary property by an interesting arti- 
cle on the ‘‘ Evolution of Copyright,” in the 
Tolitical Science Quarterly for December. 
Starting with a quotation from James 
Russell Lowell to the effect that all property 
‘*ig artificial, purely a creature of law, and, 
more than that, of local and municipal law,” 
and another from Matthew Arnold, that 
‘fan author has no natural right to a 
property in his production ’—opinions 
which we are to suppose Mr. Matthews 
shares, as he says nothing to the contrary— 
he proceeds to show how quickly, after the 
invention and spread of the art of printing, 
the author began to protest against any 
‘* disseisin” of the fruits of his labors and to 
attempt to obtain some legal (7. ¢., State) 
intervention to preventthe wrong. There is 
little doubt that the advancement of the in- 
ternational-copyright idea, shown in the 
recent passage of a bill by the House, is very 
largely due to the education of public 
opinion in the right direction. But the vic- 
tory is not yet ours, so there is room for 
more educating, and Mr. Matthews’s article 
is timely and furnishes one useful method of 
teaching by setting before the reader cer- 
tain facts of legislation at home and 
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abro.d upon literary property, so that he 
may compare our position with that of other 
nations. In this matter we think there can 
be but one opinion after a perusal of Mr. 
Matthews’s article. The United States does 
not occupy the proper place of a great and 
progressive country, and has entirely failed to 
keep pace with the evolution of the ethical 
question involved in copyright legislation. 

Mr. Matthews sketches broadly the pro- 
gress of legislation in behalf of the produc- 
tions of authors, in England, continental 
Europe, and the United States, devoting a 
second chapter to the comparatively recent 
movement for international protection by 
means of treaty stipulations. The move 
ment in this direction did not originate, 
however, as one might infer from his text, 
in France, but was started in Ger- 
many, in 1829, and the next move was 
made by lialy, some eleven years later. But 
from 1850 to 1870 France was indefatigable 
in her efforts to secure guarantees for 
the protection of the property of her au- 
thors abroad, and scarcely a year was 
allowed to elapse without adding the names 
of one or more countries to the list of 
those with which it had treaties, until this 
list included Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Saxony, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, besides thirty-two other smaller 
States. The example of France has been 
followed by almost every country in Europe, 
but the United States, in more than a hun- 
dred years of political existence, has failed 
to secure a single international treaty for the 
protection of her authors or artists abroad, 
and their valuable property has been, for 
more than a century, at the mercy of pi- 
rates. 

In a paragraph relating to the United 
States, Mr. Matthews gives a chronology of 
the legislation upon copyright, and refers to 
what took place before the enactment of the 
first Federal statute of 1790. But his refer- 
ences are not entirely correct, and fail 
to do justice to the very interesting first 
chapter in the history of copyright in 
the United States. The proposal made by 
Congress to the original States was not that 
they should pass acts granting copyright for 
a term of fourteen years (in a reso- 
lution adopted May 2, 1788), but that 
the States should pass laws securing to 
authors and publishers and their assigns 
copyright for not less than fourteen years, 
and to authors, if surviving, for a second 
period of not less than fourteen years. This 
double term was copied directly from the 
sritish copyright statute then in force, the 
act of 1709. Twelve of the thirteen original 
States passed such acts. We cannot enlarge 
upon them here, but as we have never seen 
printed a correct list of these acts, we will 
briefly state the dates of enactment, and the 
term or terms of the protection granted in 
each case. Connecticut has the honor of 
heading the list; and we should not omit to 
mention that not only this State statute, 
but all the copyright legislation enacted 
within the United States between 1783 and 
1831, was due to theindividual efforts of Dr. 


Noah Webster. The Connecticut act was 


passed in the January session of the General 
Assembly of 1783, and granted copyright for 
two terms of fourteen years each, being a 
copy of the English statute, but amended 
to this extent, that while the British act 
allowed the second term of protection only 
to the author, if living, the Connecticut act 
extended the second term to the author's 
heirs or assigns, if he were not living. Mas 
sachusetts followed with an act passed March 
17, 1783, the term fixed upon being twenty 
one years from the date of the first publica 
tion of the work. 

These two enactments, it should be noted 
were passed before the date of the Congres 
sional resolution referred to above. In 
prompt response to the recommendation of 
Congress, in the session of the Assembly of 
Maryland begun April 21, 1783, there was 
enacted a law granting security to authors 
for fourteen years, and, if living, for asecond 
On May 27 of the 
same year, New Jersey passed an act with a 
double term exactly similar to that of the 
Connecticut act, a copy of which we know 
was before the committee 
draft the new law. New 
was next in 


term of fourteen years. 


appointed to 

Hampshire 
order of time, November 
7, 1783; the term of the protection 
accorded by the act being twenty years 
Although this act became inop:rative upon 
the passage of the Federal statute of 1790, it 
was included in the various revisions of 
the New Hampshire laws up to 1830, but 
on December 23, 1842, it was formaliy re 
pealed. 

The General Assi mbly of Rhode Island was 
also prompt in acting upon the suggestion 
of Congress, passing, in the December ses 
sion of 1783, an act which is a duplication 
of the Massachusetts law, with only such 
changes as were required by the chance of 
location. Pennsylvania followed with an act 
passed March 15, 1784, with a fourteen-year 
period, followed by a second of like 
length for the benefit of the author, 
or his heirs or assigns. On March 
28, 1784, South Carolina passed an act of 
considerable length granting to authors pro 
tection for their works for fourteen years, 
and for a second term of the same length, 
if then living, with a retroactive clause 
designed to protect for fourteen years, from 
January 1, 1784, books which already had 
been printed. Virginia was more than a 
year later in coming into line, the Genera! 
Assembly passing no act until the session 
commencing October 17, 1785 ‘he term of 
protection according to this law was twenty 
from first publication, both 
for books already printed and for books to 
be printed. The General Assembly of 
North Carolina, in its session beginning 


one years 


November 19, 1785, passed an act granting 
authors’ copyright for a single term of 
fourteen years. Georgia was more liberal, 
returning to the double term of fourteen 
years in an act passed February 3, 1786 
New York was the last State to get into line, 
not passing any law until April 29, 1786 
when an act was approved containing the 
usual double term of fourteen years. As 
regards Delaware, we find no trace of any 





enactment by that State. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL REFORM 


At atime when the proposed changes in the 
duration of the undergraduate course at 


Harvard have brought the old controversy 
between life and learning more forcibly than 
' 


ever before the American public, a move 


ment which for several vears has ken going 
on in Germany assumes an additional and 
practical interest There seems to be t 

doubt that the position of u old-time 


Gymnasium, once ¢t 


) 
i 
German humanism, has become wholly un 


tenable; that, if it is to be saved from ! 
coming a mere name and pretence, steps 
must be taken refort t andi that thes 
steps be take t ee of re 
ducing the ar tof \ studies 
which have no relation to the needs of actual 
life. 

It is not t muct sav that, w t! 
single excey e la ues 
problem is at present ling the German 
people more \ \ preoe ed 
high tid of ‘ a Tat t s i 
ing the book marke the a . S 
utions for and against os it? 
lum passed by al 1 sovieties, teaching 
bodies, and legisiativ iSse t s mad now 
even the vi I per Appears t 
stump as a s former \ g th 
evils of the = svst “ for which 
the ad voc ves z r hav Loe t s 

alous in | ‘ t seem ¢ f 
paramouat importan 1 The crowding 
of the Gvmouasis bv pupils attracted thither 
solely by the prospec f a certifi 
cate for a privileged position in the ar 
SeTVict ~ i ul ke pre} derance 
given to drill » the ancient languages 

; The absence of any ations ethod 

{ furthering t cdleve pment of a strong, 
harmonious, and althy ma xd 

With regard t e first point may be 
remembered that, under the existing laws, 
4 pers s who bave cor i} eted half of the 
course of Secunda, the next to the highest 


class of a Gyn nasium, are entitied to the 
priviieges of the “24% i I wiigen seT 
, they have to serve only one year 
n the army instead of three, on condition 


«) 


themselves during that 


hat they support 
year. Leaving out of consideration the appa 
rent inequality introduced into the military 
service by this provision, it is obvious 
at it also poisons the very heart of 
ymnasium life. The young men who come 
to it with this aim in view have most of them 
no scholarly purpose whatever ; they do not 
study for any of the professions, and a good 
nany of them are a positive nuisance. And 
yet by their mere presence, if not by the 
weight of their number, they affect the 
whole tone of the school, lowering the stan- 
dard of attainments, and forcing the teach- 
ers into mechanical and stereotyped methods 
of instruction. 

About the necessity of reform, then, in 
this respect there is no dissension ; the only 
doubt is about the method of reform—the 
more conservative 
ment of the Linjihrig Freiwilligen certificate 


hoping, by a defer- 


to the end of the whole Gymnasium course, 


| to frighten away the undesirable element, the 
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radica's condemning the Hinjahrig Fretwil- 
ligen privilege itself, and demanding the 
same amount of military service for every- 
body. Whatever the solution of this matter 
may be, it isclear that, through the elimina- 
tion of this class of pupils, the Gymnasium 
will assume once more its old and true cha- 
racter asa preparatory school for the learned 
professions, and that then it will be possible 
to adapt the instruction to definite and well- 
circumscribed ends, 

There is, of course, a much greater differ- 
ence of opinion about the two other points: 
the weight to be given to classical studies, 
and their relation to the system of higher 
education as a whole. And yet it is ap- 
parent that the days of undisputed supre- 
macy of classicism are numbered, and that 
the necessity of reconstructing the Gymna- 
sium in conformity with the demands and 
ideals of modern life is becoming more and 
more recogn zed. Even so enthusiastic a 
champion of the existing order of things as 
Heinrich von Treitschke declares that the 
present method of stuffing the pupils 
with Greek and Latin grammar simply 
tends to destroy in the majority of them 
not only all respect for Greek and Roman 
life, but also the susceptibility for under- 
standing the conditions and problems of our 
own time. So moderate and cautious a man 
as Prof. Eucken of Jena, himself one of the 
finest classical scholars in Germany, finds 
himself obliged to enter a vigorous protest 
against the dulling of the German youth 
through a system of abstruse book-learning 
and antiquarianism; and it seems that his own 
proposal to abolish altogether that stronghold 
of philological fanaticism, the final examina- 
tion of the whole Gymnasium course, has 
called out a strong echo of approval from all 
over Germany. Herr von Gossler, the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Instruction, has for 
years been insisting on the necessity of devot- 
ing alarger part of school life to the develop- 
ment of physical strength, and of all those 


manly faculties which have such a large | 
| Jast four weeks that it is not easy to recall the 


share in building up character. And one of 
the most successful books of the year has been 
a pamphlet by the noted African explorer, Dr. 
Paul Giissfeldt, one of the intimates of Em- 
peror William, which offers as a watchword 
for the future education of German youth, 
‘Less knowledge and more culture.” In 
short, the day has come when, as Prof. 
Paulsen predicted five years ago, the best in- 
tellect of the country demands that an at- 
tempt be made to fill up the gap now exist- 
ing between the schools and nearly all the 
forms of professional, scientific, and com- 
mercial life. 

It is under these conditions and in this 
state of public opinion that the Prussian 
Government has called a conference of forty- 
four distinguished professors, teachers, writ- 
ers, Officials, and business men, embracing 
such names as Helmholtz, Virchow, Zeller, 
Paulsen, Tobler, to deliberate on a reorgani- 
zation of the foundations of higher instruc- 
tion; and itis to this august assembly that 
the Emperor has unbosomed himself ina 
manner which leaves no doubt as to his sym- 
pathies and wishes. A curious spectacle 
it is, this dashing young officer talking 





to gray-bearded men of world-wide reputa- 
tion about matters of gravest import in his 
high-handed cavalry fashion, and apparently 
without the slightest consciousness of his in- 
tellectual inferiority to most of his hearers. 
And yet, as a symptom of how completely 
the new ideas have taken possession of the 
younger generation in Germany, some of his 
words are well worth quoting. What could 
be better than this?—‘‘It frequently happens 
in the Gymnasium that a young man writes 
a better Latin than a German composition; 
and for that he is praised. That fellow 
ought to be punished instead of being en- 
couraged. We have to educate young Ger- 
mans, not young Greeks or Romans; and 
German ought to be the centre of the whole 
instruction. Therefore I say, Away with 
Latin composition!” Or this ?— ‘‘ The 
roots of our present civilization lie in the 
age of the French Revolution; and I am 
firmly convinced that, if we teach our young 
men the transition from that period to the 
nineteenth century in a clear, objective 
manner, they will have a much better under- 
standing of the questions of to-day than they 
now have.” Or this ?—‘‘ Men must not look 
at the world through spectacles, but with 
their own eyes; and above all they must see 
with their own eyes and enjoy what is near- 
est to them all, their fatherland.” 

It would be a mistake to expect of the 
present Conference a radical change of the 
constitution of the German Gymnasium. 
The Conference itself has only deliberative 
powers, and things will go slowly, even if the 


| resolutions of this body should be as incisive 


as the Emperor evidently wants them to be. 
But so much is clear, that those who in this 
country advocate a shortening and simplify- 
ing of the college course are not alone in 
their contention. 








THE CONFLICT IN THE IRISH PARTY. 


Lonpon, December 16, 1890. 
Events bave passed so swiftly during the 


successive phases through which opinion has 
passed, and to convey the exact impression 
which each incideat in the always changing 
struggle made as it occurred upon those who 
watched the actors. No drama within the 
memory of any living politician has had so 
keen a personal interest; in none have the 
fortunes of a single man been followed witha 
more anxious sense of the far-reaching con- 
sequences which his failure or triumph may 
involve. 

The result of the suit of O’Shea vs. O’Shea 
and Parnell in the Divorce Court did not sur- 
prise members of the House of Commons and 
such other persons as had been “inside poli- 
tics” during the last seven or eight years. 
Some, indeed, of them had been led, by declar- 
ations emanating from Mr. Parnell himself, 
to believe that he had a complete defence to 


| the charges made against him, O hers had 


been so impressed by his resourceful vigor as 
to expect that he would somehow buy off or 
otherwise get rid of bis antagonist. The ma- 
jority, however, bad heard so much of Mrs. 
O’Shea and his relations with her in 1883 and 
the years following that they had little doubt 
about the facts, and were prepared for the 
verdict, though not for the humiliating and 
indeed degrading details which were brought 





out in the evidence. They were, of course, an- 
noyed and disheartened by an event which the 
Tories immediately rejoiced over, as confirm- 
ing their bad opinion of Mr. Parnell. But 
inasmuch as they were not astonished, they 
failed fully to realize the gravity of the posi- 
tion, and said to one another that it was for 
the Irish to pronounce judgment upon their 
own leader, ard that Englishmen and Scotch- 
men had better stand aloof and avoid all sem- 
blance of interference. 

This was the view of the Irish members 
themselves, who promptly met in Dublin and 
passed resolutions of confidence in Mr. Par- 
nell. With characteristic impetuosity, some 
of them went so far as to protest their unabat- 
ed devotion to him, and talked of rallying 
around him as though he had been a hero or a 
martyr. This was the first mistake, and it was 
a terrible one, which has created a swarm of 
subsequent troubles. The first of these was 
the effect on the rank and file of the English 
Liberal party. Having been accustomed to 
admire Mr. Parnell as a patriot, having re- 
cently poured out a flocd of sympathy upon 
him under the slanders of the Times and the 
forge ies of Pigott, they were dismayed and 
disgusted by the Divorce Court revelations, 
and expected either his abdication or his 
prompt deposition by the Irish party. To find 
him belauded was more than they could stand, 
and the cry soon went up in every part of 
England and Scotland that though their views 
about the intrinsic merits of home rule 
were unchanged, they could not work or 
vote for home rule while Mr. Parnell 
was the living embodiment of the principle. 
This outburst of popular opinion, in whose ex- 
pression the Nonconformist ministers were 
conspicuous, was quite spontaneous, Not only 
was it unprompted by the leaders of the party 
—it actually surprised them by its vehemence 
and its unanimity. lt so happered that a sort 
of convention of delegates from Liberal asso- 
ciations over the country was then meeting at 
Sheffield. These men, who represent the bone 
and sinew of the Liberal party, are largely 
Nonconformists, and are accustomed to ap- 
ply their moral standards in politics more 
rigidly than people do in Parliament. With 
scarcely a dissentient voice, they declared that 
unless Mr. Parnell retired at once, the Irish 
policy of the Liberal party would be fatally 
discredited and the next general election lost. 

Mr. Gladstone had been completely sur- 
prised by the issue of the divorce suit, but had 
waited for Mr. Parnell to take tke course which 
the interests of Ireland required. Now that 
Parliament was on the eve of meeting, and the 
Irish members had to elect their leader for the 
coming session, some deliverance from the 
chief of the Liberal party became necessary. 
Accordingly, he saw Mr, Justin McCarthy, 
and conveyed to him his conviction of the 
absolute necessity of Mr. Parnell’s retirement. 
Mr. McCarthy conveyed the message to Mr. 
Parnell, but the latter not only disregarded 
the warning, but gave no indication of it to 
the Irish members when they met, and Mr. 
McCarthy unfortunately omitted to convey 
it to them. They reélected him, and in 
doing so, after they knew or might 
have known the sentiments of their Eng- 
lish allies, repeated the blunder of the 
Dublin meeting. There was consternation in 
the Liberal camp, and men believed that the 
Ministry, taking advantage of the panic 
among their foes, were on the point of dissolv- 
ing Parliament. Next day, and not a day too 
soon, Mr. Gladstone launched the manifesto in 
which he declared that Mr. Parneil’s conduct 
had been such that no leader of the Liberal 
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party could henceforth codperate with him, 


and that if the forces of home rule were to pre- | 


vail in England, the Irish wing of the allied 
army must be commanded by some new chief 
of untainted reputation. 
liverance was immense and sudden. It stop- 
ped at once the English invectives against Mr. 
Parnell, 
paused, because Mr. Gladstone had srid all 
they wished to have said. The Tories stopped 
in surprise, and waited to see what would hap- 
pen next, 

The Irish members, startled and alarmed, 
summoned another meeting to consider their 
position; and Mr. Parnell himself, find- 
ing all England against him and Ireland 
breaking from his arms, shot his answering 
bolt, and denounced Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues as men who desired to palm off 
upon Ireland a hollow and unreal home rule, 
and to get rid of himself because they looked 
on him as an obstacle to their designs. The 
audacity of this flank movement took every 
one’s breath away. Those who knew Mr. 


The effect of this de- | 


| Parneil. 
The Liberal speakers and journals | 


| more exciting scenes remained to be played 


out in Ireland. These scenes of the third act 
are still proceeding, and opinion is hotly 
divided as to the probable result, The crowds 
of the towns and generally the more violent 
sections of the Nationalist party are with Mr. 
The country folk, who are more apt 
to follow local leaders, and are largely in- 


| fluenced by the bishops and priests, seem dis- 


Gladstone’s intentions, and remembered that | 


it was Mr. 
judgment of the English Nonconformists on 
it that had brought about the crisis, held his 
charges to be groundless, But the diversion 
succeeded. The susceptible patriotism of 
many Irishmen took the alarm. Others, who 
saw through Mr. Parnell’s trick, nevertheless 
feared to ignore the issue he thrust upon them. 
And the Tory press, headed by the Times, 
gave them effective aid by professing to believe 
Mr. Parnell’s version of his communications 
with Mr. Gladstone, and treating the question 
as if it were a struggle between the two men 
as to which should guide and direct the home- 
rule movement. 
on, the Times and many o‘her organs of the 
anti-lrish party have done their best to back 
up and strengthen Mr. Farnell, whom till then 
they had loaded with abuse. 

The second act of the drama opened with the 
meeting of the Irish members, at which an at- 
tempt was made to recall the previous vote 
and depose Mr. Parnel), Of the fierce debates 
that followed, marked by occasional violence, 


Parnell’s own conduct and the | 


| 


In fact, from that moment | 


posed to turn against him. Present proba- 
bilities point to his defeat, but he may be able, 
though defeated, to maintain himself for some 
time to come at the head of a considerable 
faction, both without and within the House of 
Commons, 

To English observers his attitude appears a 
purely selfish one, and the conduct of those 
Irish patriots who support him is, in their 
view, sheer lunacy. He has hopelessly alien- 
ated English opinion, and the adhesion of Eng- 
lish opinion to the home-rule cause is the first 
condition of success, He bas been undoing the 
whole work of the last five years in denouncing 
the English to the Irish and in trying tore 
kindle the old distrusts and animosities. In 
spite of this, there are able and honest Irish- 
men who cling to him as their only possible 
leader. Some are fascinated by the strange 
personal power he possesses, the power of an 
intense, passionate, and self-confident nature. 
Some are swayed by sympathy and gratitude 
for what be has suffered and accomplished 
previously ; and sym; athy goes a great way 
when it induces them to believe (as many in 
Ireland do believe) that be is an innocent man, 
the victim of English prejudice and a foul 
conspiracy to which the judge and jury in the 
Divorce Court were parties. Some bold that 
he alone among prominent Irishmen has the 
dictatorial qualities which are needed to ho.d 
a fighting force compactly together, and that 
a united Irish Parliamentary party is more 
essential to success than even the help of a 
great English party. To argue thus, however, 
is so completely to ignore the blow Mr. Parnell 
bas himself dealt at his own prestige and 
authority for the future, that it is scarcely less 


| strange than the credulity which holds a man 


| guiltless of acts which be did not deny in court 


but adorned by many powerful and brilliant | 


speeches, little need be said. 
adroit manceuvre diverted them from the real 


Mr. Parnell’s | 


issue—that of his own unfitness to carry to | 


victory a cause which requires the support of 
English Liberals as well as Irish Nationalists— 
and made tbem turn on the question of Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude towards Irish autonomy 
and the probable provisions of his next Home- 
Rule Bill. The pertinacity, the courage, the 


resource, and the shameless unscrupulousnese > 


with which he fought his battle during many 
fatiguing days against able antagonists, have 


been seldom equalled in our Parliamentary an- | 


nals, After having drawn the hostile majority 
into a trap by getting them to consent to send 
a deputation to interrogate Mr. Gladstone, and 
placed them in a false position when the Libe- 
ral leader declined to give pledges which 
would immediately have been twisted against 
him, he resumed his obstructive tactics, 
and showed plainly that he would not, 
as Chairman, put the question of his own 
dethronement, The msjority have been much 
blamed for their submissive long-suffering, 
but it must be remembered that they fore 
saw a struggle in Ireland,and were anxious to 
prepare for it by giving their slippery foe no 
ground for complaining of harshness or foul 
play. When at last they broke away, and de- 
posed him by a vote of forty-five to twenty- 
eight, every one felt that the second act did 


and has not since denied. 


Meanwhile, how have the prospects of poli- 
tics in England been affected by this sudden 
change in the Irish landscape? The Tory 
press, with which of course the Times must 
now be classed, and not a few Tory speakers 
bave plaved a somewhat discreditable part. 
They opened fire upon Mr. Parnell as soon as 
the verdict was given, and treated his :m- 
moralities with much more severity than has 
been shown to the graver transgression of 
several conspicuous personages during the last 
ten years. A far more revolting case, 
which was tried about the same time, and 
which affected the Governor of Madras, 
who had been a member of a recent Tory 
Government, was passed over with scarcely a 
word of comment. The Times treated the 
Liberal party as alone besmirched by Mr. 
Parnell’s transgressions, though his criminal 
intrigue must have been well known to most 
Tory as well as to most Liberal politicians in 
1885, when the Tory chiefs were in virtual al- 
liance with him. As soon, however, as Mr. 
Gladstone's letter declared that be could bave 
no more to do with Mr. Parnell, the Tory organs 
went round and began, if not to defend the Irish 
leader, yet to give him all the help they could 
by representing the anti-Parnellite members as 
no better, although lessable, than be was, and 
by denouncing Mr. Gladstone's attempt to dic- 
tate to Ireland whom she should follow. Lord 


not end the drama, but that other and still | Salisbury, who is conspicuous in our politics 





for a want of good taste and good feeling, 
went so far as to say that, looking at the mat 
ter as a betting affair, be would " put his own 
money” on Mr. Parnell, and had no doubt 
that English Tories 
Tories of the less violent sort have, it need 
hardly be said, refused to follow the 


were doing sa Many 
Prime 
Minister's bad example. But on the whole, 
the tone displayed by the heads of a great 
party in this transacti: 
position in the eyes of 


n has not raised their 
impartial men, while 
the dignity of Mr. Gladstone’s manifeste won 
for him a good deal of applause even from oy 
ponents, and rallied his old friends bearti’y 
round bim. 

Whether the respective voting streagth of 
Tories and Liberais has been affected is a se- 
rious question, in view of the approach of a 
general election. The contest just decided in 
the Bas-etUlaw division 
gone rather heavily 


f Nottinghamshire bas 
against the Liberals, but 
this may be due to local causes, and the dis 
trict has for some time past been deemed a 


However this may be, it is 


Tory stronghold 
plain that the spectacle of disonmler and confu 
sion in the Irish party and the moral ruin of a 
man who had been looked on as the embeodi- 
ment of Irish Nationalism, canpot but injure 
the party which das made home rule the main 
plank in its platform 


paired if Ireland should herself declare against 


This injury may be re 


Parnell before Parliament is dissolved. But 
it will be deepened if be succeeds in regain- 
ing his control, or even in maintaining him- 


self at the head of a powerful faction I 


PARNELL VS IRELAND 


Lonxpown, December 11, 180 
ANOTHER miserable page has been opened in 
the miserable history of Ireland. She is again 
She showed 
dency of weak nations to seek union through 
the acknowledgment of a 


divided against herself the ten- 

Power 
When obliged 
to choose between personal ambition and the 


lictator 
bas demoralized that dictator 


unity of the movement he had guided, having 
come to regard himself as personifying the 
cause, be has proved ready to sacrifice all to 
personal ambition. In the transactions of the 
last three weeks no section of the National 
party is free from blame, yet to those of them 
who have been within the inner circle each 
On Tues- 
dag, the 1Sth of November, the results of the 
divorce suit were known over Ireland. The 
incomparable services of Mr. Parnell, the be- 
lief that the unity of Irish feeling could be 
maintained only under his leadership, carried 
away all but a very few, and at the National 
League meeting that day only adulatory lan- 
guage found expression 
the largest hall in Dublin had been called 
for Thursday, in advance of the verdict, by 
those expecting that Mr. Parnell’s character 
would be cleared, and desiring an opportunity 
of announcing before the opening of Parlia- 
ment their adbesion to a home-rule policy, 
It was not surprising that, under the circum- 
stances, a resolution was unanimously passed 
“that in all political matters Mr. Parnell 
possessed the confidence of the Irish nation.’ 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s statement carried much 
weight with waverers, that if counsel had 
been allowed by Mr. Parnell to cross-examine 
witnesses, a different complexion would have 
been put upon the case. Next Tuesday, the 


phase is more or less accountable, 


A mass-meeting in 


25th, Parliament was to meet, and the Irish 
party was, as usual, to choose its chairman. 
Many came to London in bewilderment if not 
agony of mind. One at least consulted one of 





the most high-minded British statesmen and of 
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Ireland's best friends. He said it was essential 
for the party to maintain its unity, and that 
the meeting would have the advice of the 
Liberal leaders. 

The meeting of the party was aot entirely 
enthusiastic. Many members sat silent. Till 
the last moment it was thought by some that 
the way was nerely being made easy for Mr. 
Parnell to retire; that, having been paid the 
compliment of a vote of confidence in him as 
political leader, he would, for the good of his 
country and the unity of the party, lay aside 
the proffered trust. For from the mument we 
mixed with our English friends in the lobby of 
the House the majority realized, as none of us 
had realized in Ireland, that the Liberal alliance 
was for the present at an end, and home rule 
indefinitely postponed, if Mr. Parnell’s leader- 
ship were maintaine!. Also, many had not 
been prepared for the high and sincere firm 
stand, on moral grounds, of their English 
allies. We were puzzled by the absence of the 
promised communication from the Liberal 
chiefs; could it have been withheld because 
our conclusion was in consonance with ther 
own? The non-communication of this advice, 
whatever i's cause, has not been satisfactori- 
ly explained. Impressions had been given 
by some of the intimates of Mr. Parnell, 
that he meant to retire. The appearance 
next morning of the letter from Mr. Gladstone 
announcing bis probable retirement from pub- 
lic life, and the certain abandonment of the 
combined action of his followers with the par 
ty, if Mr Parnell’s leadersbip were continued, 
completed our d sillu-ionment. In some way 
we had been betrayed, and in acknowledging 
his, we acknowl-dyed a certain want of judg- 
Ment on our own part. We had created a 
Fravken-tein monster that would impede our 
entire course. And all the events of the pasi 
fortnight (into which, to many of us, the feel- 
ings of a liie ime have been compres-e )—the 


manifesto of Parnell, his turning upon Glad- 
stone as **a yarruious old man,” the utter ab 
sence of apology from him, his denune a iow 


of any apology attem) ted by other-, his per- 
fect self-command, oniy interrupted cccasion- 
ally by fla-hes of }assion—convinced us that 
We were not dealing with a man weakened by 
any aberration of mind, but with one of 
iron will, of matchless de‘ermination, of indo- 
mitable persistency, who regarded himself as 
above and beyond ordinary men. 

Irish bistory from Wednesday morning, the 
26th of Nuvember, when we of the majority 
clearly conceived our position and duty, till 
the afternoon of Saturday, the 6th of Decem- 
ber, when, as the only remaining means of con- 
cluding matters, the majority left Parnell and 
his party in possession of committee-room No. 
15, was the history of a struggle between men 
of two turns of mind--those believing that 
home rule could be won only with Parnell, and 
those believing it could now be won only with- 
out him. With one or two exceptions, the de- 
cision appeared to be made that morning unani- 
mously and simultaneously. The strangest 
and most inscrutable of all psychological prob- 
lems was presented—a vital difference of opi- 
nion among men of equally honest intentions 
regarding a subject on which all had equal 
opportunities of judging. Anticipating such a 
division, knowing intimately most of the men 
as I do, I should have been utterly mistaken 
for the most part in my prognostications as to 
the sides individuals would take. Brother, it 
is true, stood to brother; son—though only at 
the last—stood by fatber; the closest friends, 
asa rule, kept together; but in the main the 
results were unexpected. For the first time is 
revealod the extent to which each man really 


? 








believed in Parnell, really believed in Glad- 
stone, really believed in an alliance with the 
English Liberal party. It is best so; the air is 
cleared, and, though the road is obscured, at 
least we fully know the position of our fellow- 
travellers. In the breaking it seemed to me 
that I for the first time fully appreciated the 
temper of which the party had been forged. 

It can no longer be regarded as a mere in- 
strument in the hands of Parnell: two-thirds of 
the members depending entirely for support 
on an ample fund, supposed to be completely at 
his disposal, ranged themselves against him. 
As to the attractions of London drawing- 
rooms, society and club life open to lrish mem- 
bers in alliance with the Liberal party, the 
very men who most enjoyed and appreciated 
them have followed Mr, Parnell into the cold. 
Religion had nothing to do with the decision: 
only four of the twelve Protestants have sided 
with Parnell. Nor had the sympathy of suffer- 
ing and imprisonment: fourteen of the twenty- 
three who had so suffered, and among them 
those who had suffered most, are opposed to 
him. Nor does the majority include all those 
who were of primary importance in the work- 
ing of the movement: I have noted twelve 
such, all Catholics, four of whom adhere to 
Parnell, and’ one of these, John Red- 
mond, stands among them in the front 
rank for oratorical power, honesty of purpose, 
and statesmanlike ability. Mr. Parnell has 
certainly carried away with him the rougher 
elements. On the other hand, those members 
who spring most from the people, and who are 
most committed to the cause of the tenants 
and most responsible to them, have sided 
azainst him. The three gray-headed survivors 
of Butt’: movement of 1870, who saw the 
entry of Parnell into public lite, are now most 
opposed to him. He has the best organizer, 
‘ir. Timothy Harrington. He apparently 
holds the ‘*offices” in both London and Dub- 
iin; be carried the control of the League in 
lreland;it isto be feared he has en ire com- 
mand of the Treasury. During late years he 
has steadily put aside all attempts at divided 
control, His overwhelming influence was suf- 
ficient tosuppress even the suggestion of doubt 
as to the wisdom of sucb an arrangement, Is 
it not now clear that this was due to his fore- 
seeing possibilities such as the present, rather 
than, as we supposed, to the broad looseness of 
arrangement through which alone, spparent- 
ly, we had been brought so far safely, escap- 
ing the differences inevitable under a more 
rigid system ? 

To the majority it is evident that infatuation 
for a woman, a frenzied desire to have her as 
his wife, alone can exp!ain his steady determi- 
nation all through to offer no apology for his 
conduct, to make no excuse, where, doubtless, 
many might be made, to leave no loophole for 
the Queen's Proctor intervening to prevent a 
divorce. The overwhelming fascination she 
must have exercised over him accounts for 
much that was inexplicable in his conduct in 
the last eight years. Since the time when, as 
we now know, he became acquainted with her, 
Parnell was a different man from the Parnell of 
previous years, just as the Parnell of the past 
fortnight, who has now nothing to conceal, is 
again like a different individual. It has been 
well said that if he had exerted as much zeal 
and ability in fighting Lord Salisbury during 
the past four years, as he has during the past 
fortnight in maintaining his position, the Con- 
servative Government would not now be in 
power, 

But to return to the discussions in No. 15. 
They were carried on ably and in a fair spirit. 
Through sitting after sitting, some of ten 





hours’ duration, ten minutes, perhaps, on the 
whole, would have covered the moments of ex- 
cited passion. These moments were grossly 
exaggerated and emphasized by the press. The 
allegations regarding violence and disorder at 
the last were unfounded, From only one man 
at any time was physical violence feared. 
Never did Parnell show more astuteness than 
in the conduct of these proceedings ; in manag- 
ing de jure with fairness, insisting that each 
side should have a fair hearing, while de facto 
manoeuvring to his own ends. The occasion 
appeared to lift men above themselves; lips 
till then in Parliamentary career silent or only 
faltering were, as it were, touched with fire. 
Jobn Redmond exceeded himself. Arthur 
O’Connor’s speech was mest dignified and deep- 
ly pathetic. Mr. Sexton more than sustained 
his character for statesmanlike power. Oneof 
the best arguments against Parnell was ad- 
vanced by a young man, M, J. Kenny, in lis- 
tening to whom one of the party was re- 
newedly impressed by Mr. Parnell’s prescience 
and insight, remembering bow, many years 
ago, when he had questioned the leader as to 
the advisability of restraining Mr. Kenny’s 
youthful impetuosity, the answer had been, 
‘* No; that young man will come all right; it is 
best not to discourage him.” I consider that a 
discussion on so burning a question could not 
have been carried on by any party in the 
House in a better ™°'t or on a higher plane, 
and I thought a certain wealthy British mem- 
ber was right when he said he would gladly 
give £50 to have been a listener. It was in the 
main a contest between men tiil then bound to- 
gether by the strongest ties, and who stiil de- 
sired unity. In a great trish epic, the ‘ Tain 
Bo Cbuailgne,’ it is related how, in the strife 
at tne ford between Fergus MacRoy and 
Conor MacNessa, those heroes (once close 
friends) in the pauses of the struggle occa- 
sionally embraced and kissed each other. 
Much was there in our sad struggle of the last 
tew days to recall this mythical incident, 

But in Ireiand, where the last appeal 
must be made, how does the question 
stand? We have acted regarding our con- 
stituents according to the views of Burke, 
that to these we owe everything, especial- 
ly our ‘‘ unbiassed opinion,” our ‘“ enlightened 
conscience,” our ‘‘ mature judgment,” which 
we “fought not to sacrifice to them, to any 
man, or to any set of men living.” We hope 
that on mature reflection Ireland will approve 
our action. If not, we must go, At present, 
appearances are against us. When the lead- 
ing National paper, the most influential organ 
of public opinion, the Freeman, strongly op- 
poses us, when it has come to throwing asper- 
sions on the character and intentions of Wil- 
liam O’Brien and John Diilon, and assault- 
ing T. M. Healy in the streets of Dublin, 
matters have gone far. The very man who 
a few weeks ago arranged O’Brien and Dillon’s 
escape, and navigated their yacht to Havre, 
was yesterday the principal instrument in seiz- 
ing the office of United Ireland, and destroy- 
ing an edition of the paper because it supported 
views which they have espoused, The opinion of 
most of the conscientious and thoughtful and 
refined Home-Rulers of my acquaintance in 
Ireland is against us, and the general current 
of adverse opinion there must be powerful. The 
counsel of the Protestant Home-Rule Associa- 
tion has declared for Mr. Parnell. An able 
bank director, a man of the highest character, 
who returned to Ireland a few days ago strong 
for Gladstone, after having offered, if neces- 
sary, to contest an Irish seat against Parnell, 
wrote to me next day toreserve my judgment, 
and shortly afterwards that he had gone over 
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tu Parnell. In a letter received a few days 
ago one of my best advisers there writes: ‘It 
seems to me that you might have sided dif- 
ferently if you had remained in Ireland; that 
you would almost certainly bave done so had 
you never beenin Parliament. As always, I 
sympathize more with Gladstone than with 
Parnell.” The Ascendancy party in Ireland, 
with a keen perception of their own interests, 
are for the first time recognizing the merits 
of Parnell. For myself, from the first moment 
that I realized the feelings of our English allie:, 
the course appeared clear. Never in all the 
distressing d fferences of the past twenty years 
had I less difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
Through only one night was my rest disturbed, 
that following the day upon which compro 
mise seemed probable, On the decision of Ire- 
land during the next few months it depends 
whether home rule is attainable within a rea- 
sonable period, or whetier it be relegated to 
the distant future. But in either case the 
position of thousands in Ireland is most piti- 
able, who, abandoning their homes upon the 
assurances of a speedy settlement in their fa- 
vor, are now, through fatal divisions (and we 
of our party believe through the selfish ambi 
tion of one man), plunged into a condition 
from which it may be difficult for either 
party to extricate them. D. B. 


NICOLAS FOUQUET. 

Paris, December 10, 1890, 

I HAVE never been to Turin without glanc- 
ing, on the way, as I arrived in the Italian 
plains at the foot of the Alps, at the distant 
castle of Pinerolo, which stands on one of the 
outlying branches of the chain, and without 
thinking of the Iron Mask, andof the Superin 
tendent of Finance, Foucquet, who had been 
kept in the prison of the castle, at the time 
when Pinerolo was French and 
Italy asa French sentry. 

The name of Foucquet will always be asso- 
ciated with Pinerolo as well as with Vaux. 
‘**It is at Vaux,” says Mme. de La Fayette in 
her ‘ History of Henrietta of England,’ ‘that 
the ruin of M. Foucquet was decided on, and 
that the King consented to abandon him.” 
Recent historical works show us that Louis 
X1V. had determined to condemn Foucquet, bis 
Minister of Finance, even before he bad con- 
descended to visit him in this famous place, 
which had been buil: and adorned st so mucb 
expense. Some years ago M. Chéruel (who is 
engaged in continuing the publication of Maza- 
rin’s correspondence), published two volumes, 
full of information, under the title of ‘ Memoirs 
on the Public and Private Life of Foucquet.’ 
Very recently M. Jules Lair has given us two 
volumes, ‘ Nicolas Foucquet, Procureur-Géné- 
ral, Surintendant des Finances, Ministre d’Etat 
de Louis XIV.,’ which complete the work of 
M.Chéruel, and really exhaust a subject which 
will always be interesting to the lovers of 
French history. 

When Mazarin was at the point of death, he 
spoke to the young King, Louis XIV., of his 
possible successor. He praised three of the 
ministers, Le Tellier, De Lionne, and Foucquet, 
and spoke at length of the last, who knew 
well what concerned the finances and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Mazarin died at the 
Ch&'eau de Vincennes on the Sth of March, 
1661, and the King called round him, with the 
three ministers just named, the Chancellor 
Séguier, the two Briennes, etc. Speaking to 
the Chancellor, the young King said: * Sir, I 
have called you here, as well as my ministers 
and my secretaries cf state, to let you know 
that hitherto I have been willing to have my 


looked on 








It is 


u will 


affairs conduc'ed by the late Cardinal. 
time that I should govern myself. Y« 
help me with your advice when | ask you to 
Then, turning round to Foucquet, 
**As for you, Mr 


beg you to employ 


give it.” 
he said: Superintendent, | 
Ibert, who has been re 
commended to me by the late Cardinal.” 
Consciously or unconsciously, young Louis 
XLV. (he was then only twenty-two years old) 
brought 


face to face two mortal enemies, 
Foucquet and Colbert, 


both self-made men» 


bota remarkable administrators, Mazarin 
thought so well of Colbert that he said to the 
King, a short time before his death, *t 1 owe 
you everything, Sire, but I believe that | acquit 
myself in some manner by giving you Colbert.» 
Born in 16i9, the son of a cloth-manufacturer 
of Reima, Colbert bad himself worked for some 
time at a manufacture. He had risen by his 
»wn merit, and hai become since 1648 the in 

tendant of Mazarin. ‘‘ He was a man,” savs 
Gourville (a good judge, who had made a sim 

lar fortune in the service of the houses of 
Larochefoucauld and Conde), * born for work 
Heha 

a perfect judgment, an iron will, and a degree 
of integrity and honesty which sometimes b 


aboveanything that could le imagined. 


dered on harshness.” 

M. Lair gives very copious details on the 
family, the youth, and the early career of 
Nicolas Foucquet. He was one of the twelve 
children of Francois Foucquet, counsellor 





the Parlement of Paris 
was first destined for the Church, became 
counsellor of the Parlement of Metz, and, bav 
ing bought the office of mattre des requé’es, 


He was born in 16! 





came to live in Paris, and became at the age 
twenty-one the colleague of his father. His 
oldest brother was Bishop of Bayonne, and 
his father having died tn 1940, Nicolas became 
the } rotector of his family. Between the years 
1645 and 1648, he was Intendant of P 
Justice, and Finance in the French armies, in 
Mazarin 


called him near bim when the troubles 


Dauphiné, in Catalonia, in Flanders 
Fronde began. Civil wars eve resolute me 
fine opportunities, Mazarin soon 
great qualities in Foucquet, and, 
drawn daggers with the Par'ement 
he resolved to appoint Foucquet Pr 
Général of the Parlement, so as to 
himself a solid ally. Foucquet entered on his 
difficult office in 1650, and maintained himself 
with much ability 
of the Fronde. 
Turepvne and Condé 
fought in defence of 
Condé 
Mazarin, The two adversaries met in th 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, where a most bloody 
battle was fought. The “Grande Vademoisell 
saved Condé by firing the cannor 


were at war. Turenne 
he young King 


t 
was the head of the rebellion s 


of the Bas 


tille on the victorious troops of Turenne, A 








j “rr . } an! fom ' 
luring the difficult times 


few days later, after the massacres of the | 


Hotel de Ville, Foucquet urged the Parlement 
to leave Paris and retire to Pontoise. He took 
the minority with him to Pontoise; the maj 
rity remained in Paris. There were in reality 
two Parlements, but the secession of Foucquet 
with the “gens du roi” helped Mazarin in 
his negotiations; peace was signed, and all the 
members of the Parlement met again at the 
Louvre in what was called a “lit de justice.” 
Young Louis NiV., 


capital, found himself again in it, and Fouc 


after bis exile from his 


quet made a speech in which he celebrated the 
triumph of the royai cause 

It isnot to be wondered at if, after his great 
services in the Parlement, he obtained without 
difficulty the office of Superintendent of 
Finance in 1653, after the death of La Vieu- 
villa After years of civil war, the finances of 


; 
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the country werein a most embarrassed state 
M. Lair gives interesting details on this point, 
and bas a long study on the administration and. 
collection of the publ 


' 


teenth century All the 


revenues in the seven 


sources of reven 





were farmed, and » uch remained in the hands 


of the farmers; the roval treasury received 


but a smail fraction of the direct taxes (which 


consisted of the far and the captfation) and 


f the indirect taxes (which consisted of the 


aides, the gahelles, the ecfrot, the custom- 


bouse taxes The confusion of ideas in these 
times was such that it was possible for M>za- 
rin, who was Prime Minister, to be at the same 
time contractor for the armies; that Foucquet 
could be at the same time Minister of Finance 


and Procureur-Geénéral of the Parlement. The 





livision of powers which Is now classic in all 
civilized countries did not really exist All 
was confusion and disorder, the science of 
finance was no! yet bora 

Foucquet had a brot! the At Foucquet 
who was a nan of pleasure, and w alter 
having been appointed by Mazarin chief of po 
lice, used his influence for the satisfaction of 
his pleasures. Among his mistresses Hussy 
Rabutin names the famous Duchess of Cha 
in; this love affair ended in a and 
the Grande Mademoiselle writes in yoirs 
‘Who would have said to Admiral Coligny, 
‘The wife of your grandson will be beaten by the 


He would not i 


Al F requet bave believed 
The Abt Foucquet quarrelled with his 
rother and became one of his enemies The 
Superintendent committed a great error at the 
ustigation of Marari Relle Isleen-dler be 
nged to the house of Retz Macarin asked 

t yuet, who had be » rich in his office, to 
ivy the Arquisat and the estate of Relle- 
Isle The price given for it was 1 (Ae) livres 
juet had thus in his hands a stronghold; 

be was in position, if he so wished, to begin a 
‘ war His wealt hegan to scandalize 
any people, be was a sort of Ma@cenas—he 
atronized Corn e, Moliére, Le N&tre, Mi 
nard, Lebrun, Lafontaine; among his friends 
w find Madame | Sévigre, who remained 


He had a 
s arms, and his motto was ‘* Quo 

He was fond of fine birdings; 
some of them. on which, «ddly 


th, there is a royal crown above the squir- 








rel l remember a fine Plu'arch with this 
: g Some people maintain that for a 
t Fouecquet was a little out of his mind, 


he had what the modern doctors call ** the in- 


greatness,’ a well-known cerebral 


Colbert was watching him all the time, and 
bold up to Mazarin all the 
Maza- 
immense fortune 


id not hesitate t& 


lisorders of Foucquet’s administration. 


1, who had acquired an 





himself, and knew that his own record was not 
‘lear, did not push matters to extremities. It 
suited his policy to employ two men who hated 
each other. He told the truth about them both 
to Louis XIV_, and, after his death, the young 
King made it bis duty to do what the Cardinal 
would not do himself. Mazarin thought he 
could atone for his own malversations and rob- 
peries by making a donation of his whole for- 
tune (valued at thirty millions) to the King. 
Louis XIV. nobly refused the gift—he could 
not be under obligation to a subject; but he 
determined to purify the administration, and 
everything tends to prove that Foucquet was 
lost as soon as Louis ascended the throne. 
The King only waited for an opportunity. 
Foucquet was so blinded that he thought for a 
moment he should himself fill the place of Ma- 
zarin; but Louis XIV. said distinctly that he 
would be his own Prime Minister. He made 
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the visit to Vaux on the 17:h of August; on the 
5th of September Foucquet was arrested at 
Nantes, by D’Artagnan, lieutenant of the 
King’s musketeers (one of the heroes of Du- 
mas’s novel, ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’), and 
taken to the castle of Angers. 

The trial of Foucquet was conducted without 
the forms of the time ; his houses were confis- 
cated, his papers were seized, and an inventory 
of them was made. Foucquet was transferred 
to Vincennes, and there he was examined and 
cross-examined on a number of points. A 
chamber of justice was appointed, and he was 
allowed to make his defence. The chamber of 
justice sat at the Arsenal, and afterwards at 
the Hotel Séguier. We could fill the shelves of 
a small library with all the memoirs written 
by the lawyers during the trial, which lasted 
an unusually long time. Foucquet was accused 
of high treason ; he was finally condemned to 
perpetual banishment, and the King commuted 
the penalty into a perpetual imprisonment. 

Foucquet left the Bastille, where he had been 
imprisoned during the latter part of the trial, 
and was conducted to Pinerolo, where he was 
kept in the strictest confinement, without any 
news of his family. Fora little while he was 
transferred to Le Pérouse, and then taken 
back to Pinerolo. His valet, Laforét, tried to 
help him escape, and was hanged forit. Fouc- 
quet had a companion after a while, the famous 
Lauzun. The King allowed them to see each 
other, and, at the end, he allowed Foucquet 
also to see the members of his family. The 
two prisoners were transferred to Exilles; after 
the death of Lauzun, Foucquet was taken first 
to the Island of Ste. Marguérite, then to the Bas- 
tille, where he died in 1705, after thirty-four 
years of captivity. 


Correspondence. 


THE LOYAL REMNANT AND THE FORCE 
BILL. 


To THe Epitor oF THE Nation: 


Sir: I transcribe below, from our State 
archives, certain hitherto unpublished resolu- 
tions adopted in Winston County, Ala., in 
November, 1861. These resolutions were 
passed at a meeting of Confederate sympa- 
thizers called to consider measures ‘for sup- 
pressing and holding in check a widespread 
spirit of disloyalty and rebellion which is 
found to exist to an alarming extent in Win- 
ston County.” If it is considered that Win- 
ston County was at that time more or less fair- 
ly typical in opinion of a respectable minority 
in this State, it is possible to judge of the 
soundness, from a party standpoint, of a 
legislative policy, like the reconstruction laws, 
that disregarded this minority’s existence. 
Whatever may be thought of the larger and 
more enduring consequences of reconstruction 
—for one, on this point, I accept the consistent 
teaching of the Nation—there can be no doubt 
that its immediate and continuing effect on the 
Republican party at the South was disastrous 
in the extreme. 

Just now, when the harsher memories of 
that period have begun to fade, and the South- 
ern whites have begun to divide on econoinic 
rather than race issues, the Republican leaders 
come forward with legislation the almost cer- 
tain effect of which will be to restore solidarity 
to the Southern whites, and so insure the inde- 
finite supremacy of the old order. There 
is, so far as the writer’s observation extends, 
but one opinion at the South as to the effect 
the enactment pf the Lodge Bill would have 





upon the fortunes of the Democratic party 
here, and that is, as a party, it could wish for 
nothing better. The enactment of the law is 
greatly dreaded because it is believed the re- 
sult would be to embitter relations between 
the races, more kindly now than they have 
ever been, and in mapifold ways break up the 
healing forces at work in the South, 
Here are the Winston County resolutions : 


‘“* Whereas, according to the vote in the late 
election for Re, resentatives, it appears that 
there are in this county only 128 secessionists 
and loyal voters, and that there are about 515 
avowed Unionists, who declare themselves 
openly in tavor of the Union; 

** And whereas, these said Unionists have 
formed themselves into volunteer military 
companies for the purpose of defending the 
Union, and have banded themselves together 
in armed companies for the purpose of drilling 
and practising the use of firearms in obedience 
to :ublic notice ; 

** And whereas, ‘every effort has been made 
by the good citizens, both by personal and pub- 
lic appeals, to win the said Unionists to loyalty 
to the State of Alubama and the Confederacy; 

** And whereas, by the special request of his 
Excellency, Gov. A. B. Moore, the Hon. Geo. 
Houston lately visited the county of Winston, 
and made the most fervent and eloquent ap- 
peals to the said disaffected citizens, with the 
hope of exciting in them a spirit of fealty to 
the Government; 

‘** And whereas, all these efforts have not 
only failed to produce any good effect, but, on 
the contrary, it appears that the spirit of re- 
bellion grows more open and violent every 


ay, 

** And whereas, out of the 128 loyal citizens 
of the county 70 are in the service of the army, 
but not one single man of the 515 Unionists has 
volunteered, but, on the contrary, whenever 
an effort is made to get volunteers, the said 
Unionists concert tcgether to prevent it and 
declare that they will fight for Abe Lincoln 
before they will fight for Jeff Davis; 

** And whereas, strangers of suspicious cha- 
racter have been lately seen among said Union- 
ists, and from recent circumstances it is evi- 
dent that they have communication with the 
enemy; 

‘* Now, therefore, in view of these facts and 
many others which we might state, 

‘* Resolved, Ist, That we earnestly petition 
his Excellency the Hon. John Gill Shorter, to 
intervene by a vigorous exercise of the Execu- 
tive authority to suppress and strangulate the 
said spirit of disloyalty and rebellion; 

“Resolved, 2d, That we recommend that 
each citizen of the county be required to take 
the oath of allegiance, and that all who refuse 
to do so be dealt with as aliens ; 

** Resolved, 3d, That we recommend, if it 
can be constitutionally done, that a requisition 
be made upon the county of Winston for at 
least 250 soldiers for the Confederate Army.” 


Tuomas H. CLARK. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





FELO DE SE. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NatTIon: 


Srr: That a penny-a-liner should write of a 
man’s ‘‘ perpetrating felode se” is not at all 
surprising, when one considers how frequently 
juries are found to announce that ‘‘ the verdict 
is felo de se,” parallel to which, however, 
would be the announcement, ‘‘ the verdict is a 
burglar.” But the mistake here indicated, that 
of substituting a person for an action, as in the 
case of suttee for sutteeism, has not been, by 
any means, confined tothe vulgar. Like homi- 
cide, parricide, and the rest, suicide, apart 
from its context, is ambiguous; and its equiva- 
lence, in one of its acceptations, to felo de se 
may have led to the idea that the legal techni- 
cality represents also its other acceptation. 
The fact that it was the Low Latin felo, felon- 
em, that gave us felon, just as the classical 
carbo, carbon-em, gave us carbon, cannot have 
occurred to the authors who have supplied the 
subjoined quotations: 

‘*T made some occasional attempts at felo 


de se.” B, R. Sheridan, Critic (1779), act. i, 
scene ii. 





** Such fools commit felo de se on sense,” 
W. H. Ireland, Modern Ship of Fools (1807), 

. 109. Here the misused term stands for 
‘* murder,” not ‘* seif-murder.” ‘* To become 
a plagiarist upon himself, by committing a 
political felo de se.” Jd., Scribbleomania (1815), 
p. 48, note. 

‘The unhappy Duke of W——n had commit- 
ted felo de se in a state of insanity.” Albany 
W. Fonblanque (1830), England under Seven 
Administrations (1837), vol. ii., p. 52, But the 
suicide of the insane is not accounted felony. 

‘* We shall expect to see it illustrated in acts 
of felo de se, or deaths by melancholy.” Jd. 
(1831), ibid, vol. ii., p. 109. 

‘**And the Jury debated, from twelve to 
three, What the Verdict ought to be; And they 
brought it in as Felo de Se, ‘ Because her own 
Leg had killed her.’” Thomas Hood, Miss Kil- 
we (1840), in Works (ed. 1848), vol i., p. 
269. 


“The supremacy of the Crown . . . has 
died by felo de se.” Cardinal Manning, in 
Essays on Religion and Literature, Second 
Series (1867), p. 19. 

It will be admitted that, of all men, a learn- 
ed lawyer should be counted on for employing 
the phrase in question with unfailing propriety. 
Yet Mr. F. N. Rogers, Q.C., in his ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Law’ (1840), p. 129, after rightly speaking 
of ‘‘ the private interment of the remains of a 
person felo de se,” bas ‘‘ the verdict of felo de 
se,” thus lapsing into the inaccuracy so com- 
mon among laymen. 

Not wholly dissimilar to the solecism anim- 
adverted on is, ‘‘ he has malaria,” or ‘*he has 
caught malaria,” an expression often seen in 
American newspapers, and heard in conversa- 
tion with Americans. Before this can be legiti- 
mate, malaria must, after the analogy of cold, 
come to mean a disease. At present it is nota 
whit less wrong than would be, ‘‘ to have frost 
or lightning,” where what is intended is the 
effects of one or other of them, 

Your obedient servant, 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, November 22, 1890, 
P. S. Turning over my notes, I find some- 

thing to add to two of my recent letters. 

Of rare, and mostly frivolous, verbs in -fy 
the list which I gave can be largely supple- 
mented, A few more that seem to be new to 
the Dictionaries are: Complexify, drunkify, 
essayfy, hypocrify, jollify, lilify, partify, 
preachify, popefy, scenefy, superdevilify, Tori- 
Sy, tutorify. 

In Act v., Scene iv., of the Cheats (1662) 
by John Wilson, is found, as printed in his 
Dramatic Works (ed, 1874), p. 98: 

** Mrs, Whitebroth—How will the old enemy 
erect himself ! 

Py Mopus—And the holy sisters be hum- 

Mrs. Wh.—Who shall carry on the great 
work ? 

Mrs. Mop.—Or perfect that which you have 
begun ? 

Mrs. Wh.—Mr. Scruple transmogrify ? 

Mrs. Mop.—Ah, no! (Both of them. 
Hui !)” 

F. H. 


F, H, 








Notes. 


HarperR & Bros. bave nearly ready an ‘Ele- 
mentary Latin Dictionary,’ by Chariton T. 
Lewis. 

The next volume of the series of ‘‘ English 
Actors,” edited by Mr. William Archer and 
published here by Longmans, Green & Co., will 
be a Life of Betterton, by Mr. R. W. Lowe, the 
editor of the recent excellent editions of Cib- 
ber’s ‘ Apology ’ and Doran’s ‘ Annals,’ It will 
be ready next month. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews of Vigo Street, London, 
is about to issue a pamphlet ‘‘ addressed to au- 
thors and others,” by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, the 
manager of the Chiswick Press. It is to be 
called ‘On the Making and Issuing of Books. 
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Prof. Garnett of the University of Virginia 
bas madea volume of ‘Selections in English 
Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria’ (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.), which serves very well as a sub- 
stitute for a library, where books or time is 
wanting. Heincludes only thirty-three authors, 
but the list is, within its limits, satisfactory, 
and the small number permits a length of ex- 
tract to each author which isa gain. We do 
not believe that either knowledge of style, or 
acquaintance with literature, or a critical taste 
can be acquired by such “specimens,” or that 
they are of such use to the young student as 
would be the reading of a few, even a very 
few, complete works by great authors; but if 
the method be adopted by a teacher, a more 
serviceab!e body of good English prose than 
this volume contains is not available. 

Henry Holt & Co. have brought out a se- 
cond edition of Bellows’s well-known compact 
‘French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary,’ in which the two parts are carried along 
concurrently on each page, instead of being 
separate at the beginning and the end—a very 
convenient arrangement; and in which there 
are numerous ingenious typographical devices 
for assisting the eye or the memory. In essen- 
tial particulars there is nothing better than 
this dictionary, especially for conver:ational 
purposes. The type is so small, however, that 
it calls for very careful press-work, even under 
the best conditions, much more when tle plates 
are somewhat worn. The effect of some pages 
of the present issue is like thatof photographic 
reduction, and is very trying to the eyes. 

The tenth volume of M, J. J. Jusserand’s 
well-edited series of ‘‘ Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais” is M. Maxime du Camp’s sketch of his 
friend Théopbile Gautier (Paris: Hachette; 
New York: F. W. Christern), No reader of 
this book will wonder why it was that Gautier, 
a man of great ability, made no mark asa 
dramatic critic; M. du Camp makes it obvious 
that Gautier hated music and the theatre al- 
most as much as he loved traveland poetry, It 
is only when a man delights in his work that 
he puts into it the vital spark. Gautier’s dra- 


matic criticisms, or a few of them, are 
to be had in six volumes, and they 
gather dust on the shelves of students 


of the French drama, while ‘Tra los Montes’ 
and ‘Emaux et Camées’ pass from hand to 
hand, and get themselves worn out by perusal. 
Hating the theatre as he did, and despising it, 
Gautier’s honesty is the more to his credit; he 
did his work carelessly often, but never under 
influence. M, du Camp sets down a conversa- 
tion he had with Girardin (once Gautier’s edi- 
tor-in-chief), who called his critic a fool for 
not selling his feuilleton to the theatrical 
managers. M, du Camp divides his biography 
into five chapters, devoted to Gautier’s youth, 
his criticisms, his travels, his tales, and his 
poetry. On p. 200 we learn that Gautier wrote 
a feuilleton the day his mother died, and that 
the pay served to bury her—just as Dr. John- 
son wrote ‘ Rasselas’ to pay for his mother’s 
funeral expenses, 

The seventh volume is now ready of M. Au- 
guste Vitu’s ‘Les Mille et Une Nuits au ThéAtre’ 
(Paris: Ollendorff; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern), It contains the dramatic criticisms 
which M. Vitu published in the Figaro from 
April, 1880, to June, 1881, during which period 
‘** Divorgons” and ** Le Monde ci l'on s’ennuie” 
were the most important plays produced. 


There is also a pleasantly erudite article on 
the revival of 
Versailles,” 
Obviously incited by the success of Mr. Je 
rome K. Jerome’s clever little book on * Stage- 
Land: Curious Manners and Customs of the 


Moliére’s ‘“‘Impromptu de 





Inhabitants,’ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald bas now 
prepared a little book on ‘ Music-Hall Land: 
An Account of the Natives, Male and Female, 
Pastimes, Songs, Antics, and General Oddities 
of that Strange Country’ (London: Ward & 
Downey) ; but his theatrical gazetteer lacks the 
liveliness and the poiut of Mr. Jerome's. Nor 
is it as exact as the paper on the same subject 
contributed to the January number of Harper's 
by “F. Anstey.” Yet in either production 
the American reader can find a record of 
one of the strangest of London products—the 
music-hall—at once like and unlike the Pari- 
sian café chantant and the American variety 
show. It was Planché whocalled certain songs 
*“most music-ball, most melancholy,” and 
neither Mr. Fitzgerald nor Mr. Guthrie can 
explain why the British music-hall is inex- 
pressibly depressing to an American. 

The second part of vol. ii. of the Final Re- 
port of the State Geologist of New Jersey is 
concerned with zodlogy, and is divided between 
catalogues of insects and of vertebrates The 
first has been drawn up by Prof. John B. 
Smith, under difficulties, for the collectors 
bave been very unequally distributed, and 
have confined themselves mainly to Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera, so that, except in these or- 
ders, ‘‘ New Jersey is practically unexplored,” 
and even in these ‘‘ northern and porth western 
New Jersey are entirely unrepresented.” Prof. 
Smith thinks his 6,008 listed species will prob- 
ably be increased by at least 20 per cent. A 
certain acknowledged incompleteness attaches 
also to the descriptive catalogue of the verte- 
brates, which is a working over, by Dr. Julius 
Nelson, of Dr. C. C. Abbott's catalogue of INS 
Each species has been described with a view to 
distinguishing it from its allies, and for the 
benefit of the gunner and the angler in particu- 
lar. Dr. Abbott’s notes on the habits of the 
several animals have been retained, and make 
this section of the volume not unreadable. 

From B, Westermann & Co. we have the 
Almanach de Gotha for 1891, still somewhat 
stouter than heretofore, ahd more densely 
packed than ever with the information for 
which it is famous. A great extension has 
been given to the third part of its genealogical 
division, which embraces the princely houses 
of Europe, non-sovereign, and particularly in 
the case of those of France. Thus the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, who poured money so unstintedly into 
Boulanger’s bottomless pecket, is represented 
with ber family, of an old feudal house in 
Languedoc. The editors of the Almanach 
cruelly give, with the arms of this ducal family, 
the sadly falsified device, ‘* Ferro, non auro.” 
An enoimous labor has been undertaken in 
regard to the princely host, namely, to sup- 
ply the dates of births and deaths, etc, and 
naturaily only a beginning has been made. 
One house bas lapsed from among the sov- 
ereigns, that of Braganza, though it still 
maintains its place in the Almanach, Two 
of the regulation four portraits in the pre 
sent volume are of the new King and Queen 
of Portugal; another is of Gonthier, the 
new Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt; the 
fourth, cf Germany's new Chancellor, Gen. 

aprivi. Finally, among the useful innova- 
tions we remark the localization by street and 
number of the foreign embassies in the chief 
European capitals, 

The same firm sends us Part L of the new 
(fourth) edition of Fligel’s ‘ Universal Er glish- 
German and German-English Dictionary,’ the 
English-German leading off. We shall review 
it with care bereafter, and will now only say 
that it will appear in twelve parts at a month- 
ly rate of issue; that the form is about that of 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ but with broader 











margins and a smaller printed page, in three 
columns; and that though the type is fine, the 
impression is remarkably clear 
instalment reaches the word bod 


The pre ent 


The most sumptuous of all the Christmasan 
nuals is Furis Noé! (New York: FLW. Christer: 
now in its sixth year. The literature is not re 
markable, the most entertaining article being 


an outline sketch of Paris in winter by M 
Francois Coppéa But the large size of the 
page allows great variety and richness of ilus 


tration. Among the inserted plates are two 
etcnings by M. Mongin and M 
Rousseau and Dupré, a double page lithograph 


aftera drawing in three chalks by M 


Le Kat after 


Chay 
lin, a double-page photogravure of a 
by M. 
plate of a panel of the new cei 


picture 


Brezik, and a double-page half-tint 

ing M. Geren is 

painting for the Paris HMtelde Vile. There 

is mu:i* also to accom, ¢ pantomime 

by M. Paul Aréne, which Mila Abt 
, 


decorated with tablets in red and 


any a litt 
na bas 
> 


aca’ ibe 


color-printing is not remarkably good, but it 
is Very much better than the cheap and empty 
colored plates of the Christmas GrapAic, for 
example. Of all the Christmas numbers pul 

lished in Engli-h, that of 2% 
cessful in the effectiveness of itso 


~ Was Most suc 
lom printiag 
L' Art, during the past few months in which 
we have failed to kee; 
fortnightly appearance (New York 
lan), has had for its chef continued article, 
just finished in the number for November 14, 
the Cathedral of Urvieta 


up with its regular 


Macmii 


The accompanying 


x 
designs have been abundant. The Exposition 
of ISSV is not yet done with, and the reporter 


who reviews a century of engraving arrives 
at lithography, an art which suffered directly 
from the 


fallen into undeserved : 


rise of photography, and has 
Numerous in- 


For 


article on 


eglect 
teresting examples are given in L’ Arf 
the rest, remark a short 
Palladio, and one on Mr. John G 


we 
Low and his 
decorative tiles produced at Chelsea, Mass,, in 
which the writer has some just reprcbation of 
‘le Bill Mae Kinlay,” 
our Italian friends call * 


what he calls and what 
la legge Rinley,” and 
which by any name is utterly abominable. 
Among the tull-page etchings we remark that 
after Jean Béraud’s painting of the stat? of the 
Journal des Déebats—more curious for its por- 
for artistic qualities, A 
praiseworthy innovation is found in two pho. 
of old 


One of these, ‘‘ The Falconer,” was 


traiture than any 


togravures direct from the canvases 
masters. 
admirably etched many years ago by William 
Unger for the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst. 

The French the real 


subject of Mr. Hamerton’s two articles in the 


centennial exbibit is 


(Macmil- 
lan) on *“* National Supremacy in Painting,” 
though it begins with generalizations which 
lead one on unsuspectingly. Mr. Hamerton 
has much to say of the French boycott of Eng- 
lish art, which he sums up in the sentence, 
** There is no conceivable degree of merit that 
could overcome the objection against English 
nationality.” 
ing way before cosmopolitanism in culture and 
an approximation of the two schools; but one 
who viewed the Exposition of 1589 is hardly 
prepared for the remark that “ it was possible 
to go from the Continental to the English 
galleries without being taken aback by insu- 
lar peculiarities,” whereas in 1555 the transi- 
tion was “like alighting on another planet.” 
The American school he of course classes with 
the French; and as he ends by giving the palm 
of mastery to the latter nation among all who 
wield the brush, the association is not un- 
pleasant. Some of his remarks on David, 
Ingres, Delacroix, on Bastian-Lepage (for 


November and December Portfolio 


He thinks this prejudice is giv- 
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whore ** Joan of Arc” he imagines the French 
contempt had it proceeded, as it might have 
done, from an English pre-Raphaelite), Da- 
gnan-Bouveret, Millet, Rousseau, Corot, etc., 
are just and very instructive. 

With its is-ue for December, the Library 
Journal completes its fifteenth volume. The 
number is wholly taken up with the proceed- 
ings and papers at the White Mountains Con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
last summer. They are full of interest. 

A remarkably good number of the American 
Meteorological Journal is issued for December. 
It contains an account of local storms at New 
Haven by H. J. Cox, the Signal-Service ob- 
server there ; a translation of Hann’s impor- 
tant paper on the Temperature in Cyclones 
and Anti-Cyclones ; a special account of ob- 
servations on Mt. Washington by Prof. Hazen 
of the Weather Bureau ; a discussion and cor- 
rection of some of Hazen’s previous work by 
Prof. Marvin of the same Bureau (and we may 
mention here a review of Hazen’s book on tor- 
nadoes by Blanford, formerly Chief of the 
Weather Service of India, in Nature for 
October); and several shorter papers, among 
the latter being a criticism of Russell’s theory 
of cold waves. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine makes 
its first appearance with the date of January, 
1s9t (New York: Wm. M. & J. C. Gold- 
thwaite). it has qualities which recommend 1t 
for popular reading, and seems to be edited 
with earnestness; but the time for judging it 
at its best has not come, as the editor has evi- 
dently not yet secured a full collaboration. 
The magazine is illustrated. 

Another new journal with the new year is 
the Surrogate (102 Broadway, New York), 
edited by John L. Branch, It calls itself ‘‘a 
popular and practical magazine for lawyers, 
executors, administrators, trustees, guardians, 
heirs, and legatees,” and is published monthly 
for ten months in the year. Number one has 
a portrait of Surregate Ransom of this city. 

The first two parts of Dialect Notes have come 
tohand. This is the organ of the American Dia- 
lect Society,of which the Secretary is Mr. E. S. 
Sheldon, No, 27 Hurlbut Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., and membership in which (securing the 
Notes free) is obtainable on payment of a year- 
ly fee of ten dollars, The contents of these 
initial numbers may be roughly described as 
materials for an American dialect dictionary, 
and will call fora very full index to make the 
collection available, There are also biogra- 
phies of American English and of works on 
Americanisms, The Notes are attractively 
printed, and should find a wide and interested 
circle of readers and students. The annual 
meeting of the Sociecy took place on Decem- 
ber 30 at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

We notice in the London letter in a re- 
cent number of the American an instance of 
the lamb’s muddying the wolf’s water which 
deserves atte..tion. This, writes the corre- 
spondent, *' is the golden age of fourpenny-half- 
penny literature, and in witness thereof have 
we not the Review of Reviews, with its melo- 
dramatic rhetoric and sentimental cant? . 
Now, judging by its sales, it is the most popu- 
lar monthly in England It has its 
imitators in La Revue des Revues in France.” 
But instead of the latter publication being an 
imitation, it is probable that Mr. Stead got his 
idea as well as his title from the French peri- 
odical, which was mentioned in the Nation as 
early as July, 1886, 


—The library of the late Professor Heitz of 
the University of Strassburg is offered for 





sale, as we learn, upon terms that ought to se- 
cure its purchase by some one of our colleges 
or universities as yet insufficiently provided 
with the material of classical scholarship. 
Professor Heitz was himself a learned scholar, 
known especially for his reGditing and con- 
tinuation of Otfried Miiller’s ‘History of 
Greek Literature,’ and his Aristotelian studies. 
His library comprises about 3,500 volumes and 
about 1,800 pamphlets (programmes, etc.). 
The best part of it consists of Greek authors 
(about 1,600 volumes and more than 1,000 
pamphlets). Aristotle is uncommonly well rep- 
resented, not only in the best editions, but in 
commentaries and treatises on his various 
works, Latin literature claims about 900 vol- 
umes and 300 pamphlets. The history of Greek 
literature, with that of ancient philosophy, 
ancient history and geography, kas a good 
proportionate representation, and many rare 
opuscula are to be found in the catalogue un- 
der various heads. The books are, with few ex 
ceptions, in excellent condition, many of them 
nicely bound. A card catalogue of then ex- 
ists, made by Prof, Heitz himself. The prin- 
cipal librarian of the University of Strass- 
burg has made a valuation of the library, esti- 
mating it as worth en bloc eight thousand 
marks. This price appears moderate, If fur- 
ther information is desired concerning the li- 
brary, with a view to its purchase, letters of 
inquiry may be addressed to Prof. Norton, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


—Harper's for January begins a new serial, 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ In the Stranger 
People’s Country,” but otherwise does not sig- 
nalize the new year’s first number. Mr. War- 
ner writes seriously and at length on the pros- 
pects of Southern California, with particular 
reference to the desirability of emigration to 
that paradise, as he describes it, of climate and 
fruit-culture; and Mr. Theodore Child contri- 
butes an all-inclusive general paper upon Peru, 
in the South American series, Mr. F. Anstey 
gives by illustration, but much more by a 
vivacious and sympathetic pen, a glimpse of 
the London music-hal!s; and of most of them 
a glimpse is quite enough for the reader of 
ordinary sensibilities. The most interesting 
paper is Mr. De Blowitz’s account of how he 
became a journalist, and this narrative is of 
least importance in that part which deals di- 
rectly with the particular incident that gives it 
atitle; butin the preliminary portion we havea 
vivid and admirable picture of the political 
condition of the city of Marseilles in 1870, of 
the rule of the Commune there in the weeks 
before it was expressly proclaimed, and of the 
manner in which the authority of the central 
Government was restored. Incidentally the 
sketches of the appearance of southera France 
during the invasion, of Thiers at Bordeaux and 
Versailles, and of Paris after the fall of the 
Commune, are of the best sort of contemporary 
history. If Mr. De Blowitz’s memoirs contain 
much of the same quality as this chapter from 
them, they will be of historical value as well 
as of exciting personal interest, 


—Scribner’s suffers somewhat from a certain 
belatedness in the contents. To pass over the 
inevitable misadventure of the article on the 
Rothenburg Festival-Play, which is saved from 
being a mere repetition of the account we 
lately had of it only by its illustrations, the 
leading article, by Stanley, on the pigmies of 
the African forest adds nothing to what he has 
already told us of the race, either in his London 
addresses or in his volumes, and is noticeable 
only for the curious effect he notes in himself 
of contact with undeveloped races, in conse- 
quence of which the difference made in man 





ty civilization appears less than we are natural- 
ly inclined to think it must be. Prof. Royce’s 
article on Australia also suffers from the 
fact that he has already told the story 
at greater length in another magazine, and 
has cut himself off from that freshness which is 
requisite in such a contribution, In Mr. 
W. P. P. Longfellow’s survey of the state of 
architecture at present we find enough to com- 
pensate. He takes in a broad field, and he has 
the happy faculty of throwing side-lights up- 
on his subject from other arts, by means of 
which his criticism becomes more general and 
widely applicable. Among the points he 
makes it is proper to observe his protest against 
the habit of drawing architecture for maga- 
zine illustration with more regard for its pic- 
torial effect than for its architectural value, 
He singles out Mr. Herbert Railton as a con- 
spicuous example of the designer who resolves 
a building into a picture. His argument goes 
to call attention to the firmness, resistance, 
and in a word the body which architecture 
must have as its central thought, and to dis- 
courage mere color, picturesqueuess, and de- 
coration, 


—The reports of the Alabama Insane Hospi- 
tal, at Tuscaloosa, contain matter of such pe- 
culiar interest as to deserve the attention of 
those who are not specialists in alienism, Con- 
troversy can hardly arise as to the exceptional 
merit of this institution on the score of econo- 
my and occupation of yatients. During the 
year ending with September, 1890, about 1,050 
patients, requiring the attendance and service 
of over 150 officers and employees, were regu- 
larly cared for at an expense of about $15v,- 
000, Deducting the amount received from 
45 paying patients, some $14,000, the ave- 
rage cost of maintenance was but $117 per 
annum. This includes, moreover, the expenses 
of new buildings, repairs, and improvements, 
which were between $18,000 and $19,000; a 
new heating plant having been introduced, 
and a new kitchen and several other struc- 
tures having been erecied. This remarkable 
result appears to have been attained without 
stinting the patients, so far as can be inferred 
from the attractive list of articles of food and 
clothing supplied. It is partly due to the fact 
that the hospital premises inciude a farm and 
a coal-mine, partly to the fact that the pa- 
tients labor productively, but principally, of 
course, to good management. More than 90 per 
cent. of the female patients and 75 per cent. of 
the males are usefully employed. The women 
spin thread from the raw cotton, and make 
nearly all the clothing worn by both sexes, 
knitting stockings, making patch-work quilts, 
doing laundry work, etc. The men work on 
the farm and in the shops, and grade and ter- 
race and keep in order the grounds. Dancing, 
in which all the patients are encouraged to 
join, occupies two evenings a week, while the 
others are devoted to games, music, and enter- 
tainments of various kinds. 


—All this, of course, implies the existence of 
the policy of non-restraint, as to which experts 
differ and which, of course, we cannot here 
consider. This policy has been followed at 
Tuscaloosa for ten years, during which ‘there 
has been no resort whatever to any kind of 
mechanical restraint; not a vestige of re- 
straining apparatus of any kind is to be fuund 
about the premises.” Dr. Bryce, the Superin- 
tendent, declares that he is more and more 
convinced of toe safety and utility of this po- 
licy. ‘* The comparative order and quiet that 
prevail among our 1,100 patients, is evident 
to every one who visits the hospital; the indus- 
try, cheerfulness, and spirit of contentment 
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which are everywhere apparent, and the ab- 
sence of all complaints of ill-treatment or neg- 
lect of any kind, as well as the universal feel- 


ing of confidence and respect evinced for both 


officers and nurses, are some of the fruits of 


this system which we would not willingly fore- 
go.” The percentage of recoveries is about 
40; that of deaths 7, a rate partly due to the 
grippe and to an unusual influx of aged and 
decrepit patients. 
disbelievers in this system, that ‘‘ restraint by 
drugs” is practised, the physicians of the hos- 
pital declare that it is less resorted to than 
formerly. As the Treasurer’s statement shows 
only $900 expended for ‘‘ medical supplies and 
instruments,” or less than ninety cents a year 
per caput, the use of drugs must be extremely 
limited. Altogether, these reports are ex- 
tremely suggestive, and as we are all prone to 


’ 


doubt whether any good thing can come out of 
Nazareth, it is really an act of justice to di- 
rect the attention of our readers to this re- 
markable record of progress. 


—A work of special value to bibliographers 


and librarians, and involving an immense 
amount of scholarly research, is Dr, Gottlieb’s 
‘Uber Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken’ 


1890. Svo, pp. 520). It 


volume 
(Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 
consists of aseries of papers in which the author 
has collected and presented in available form all 
aceessible and authentic information coneern- 
ing the character and contents of medigval li- 
braries, of which he publishes or summarizes 
more than fourteen hundred catalogues, many 
of them derived from manuscript sources and 
here printed for the first time. His account of 
the formation and growth of libraries before 
the invention of printing, and of the manner 
in which this work was carried on by monks 
and princes, is an interesting contribution to 


}] 


the history of culture as well as to bibliotheecal 


science. The efficiency of cloisters in preserv- 
ing the remains of classical literature has been 
greatly overestimated. Long before the close 
of the middle ages, monastic institutions had 
ceased to be seats of learning, and naturally 
took no care of the manuscript treasures which 
had been confided to their keeping. Many 
abbots, as, for example, Conrad and Rumo of 
St. Gall, towards the end of the thirteenth cen 
tury, could neither read 1440 
the works of Propertius were discovered in a 
cloister—not, however, in the library, but in 
the cellar, where they served to support a cask 


nor write. In 


of wine. And we learn from contemporary 
descriptions into what utter neglect even the 
library of the famous Monte Cassino bad fall- 
en at thistime. For critical editions of clas- 
sic authors, the genealogy of the manuscripts 
in which they have been transmitted to us isa 
matter of first importance. It is impossible to 
determine the worth of a manuscript unless we 
can trace its history and know its origin; and 
it is only by learned and laborious investiga- 
tions, such as Dr. Gottlieb has undertaken and 
prosecuted with so untiring industry and con- 
scientious care, that satisfactory results of this 


kind can be obtained. 


NICOLAY AND HAY’S LINCOLN.—L 


John G 
New 


Abraham Lincoln: A History. By 
Nicolay and John Hay. 
York: The Century Co. 


10 vols, Sv¥o, 


THE Lincoln biography, which was so ] 








followed with interest by the multi- 


great 


tudinous readers of the Century, is nearly 


doubled in size in the book form, The greatest 
increase is in the chapters on the military his 
tory of the war, most of which were omitted 

In the treatment of 





As tothe suggestion of the 


The Nation. 


political subjects also we find considerable new 
matter. The ten stout and handsome volumes 
certainly contain one of the most notable lite 
rary works of our generation. The authors, 
who were intimately associated as private sec 
retaries of President Lincoln, have continued 





their partnersbip in labors whi 
Executive 


h began in the 
Mansion; and as Mr. Lincoln 
the object of their 
while he lived, his memory and his history 
have been the centre of 


was 
loyal personal devotion 
their joint activity 
during the quarter of a century that bas passed 
since he died. They have continued, by volun- 
tary self-devotion, through all the active part 
of a lifetime, the private secretaryship which 
they shared during the great war period. The 
world has seen other literary partnerships, but 
this is unique, not only in the extent anid im 
portance of the work, but in the affectionate 
dedication of two lives to the building up of a 
noble memorial to their dead chief. 

To none could the memory of Lincoln more 
naturally become a cult than to the two youn, 
men who stood in a peculiar way between hin 
and the public during the 
events of his Presidency, and who were 
the confidants of 


overwhelming 
iter 
thoughts 
and the instruments of his personal purposes. 
They would have been his literary executors 


his most private 


by force of circumstances, if he had not indi 
cated them by any expressed wish of his own 
We have now the fruits of many years of la 
bor—the completion of the task they assigre 
themselves as they followed him to the crave 
They have, in another way, rivalled the widow 
of Mausolus in the lavish bestowal of wealt! 
and of labor upon a monument. 

It is not hard to see 
itself into ‘A History’ instead of a bi 


bow their work shaped 
grapby 
Lincoln’s Presidency was the culmination of a: 
His 


civil struggle between negro slavery and t 


election was the last 


historical epoch 


nineteenth century. He became the comman 


der-in-chief in the war to which the Sl: 

Power appealed when it was defeated on the 
field of politics, and he died ix the moment of 
his victory over it. His life was an important 


part of histery during the last four vears of it, 
and he had become prominent in the politica 
arena from the time of his notable debate wit! 
Douglas a couple of years before It was 


natural, therefore, that his biographers should 





broaden their plan to include an historica 


treatment of public affairs, at least from th: 
formation of the Republican party and the 

anization of Kansas ani 
Nebraska as States. In a similar wav they n 
doubt 


something more than a sketch of the military 


struggle over the org 
found themselves 


impelle 


history of the civilwar. The early cam] 





of the Army of the Potomac were s irectly 
under the eye of 


the G 
ton, and Mr. Lin 


neolr 


vernment at Washin 
1 was himself so responsi- 
tl at *? 


difficulty in drawing the line between a narra 





ble a factor in them ere Was fn 


tive of what was personal to him ani wl 
more properly belons 
history. Whena full! 


heatre of war was 





sons besides the t f yp rtion 
would urge them to treat the campaigns of 
other armies with approximate completeness. 





he ch between restric 


a rigid 


; + rie - = , ¢ hy 
tion to matter strictiy personai to hin 


ice really lay 


. fay) tinge - . > oF 
areful editing of his papers ar 


ence, and a history of the time, with Lincoln 





as the centrai DSgure. 

When the c ce of what may, in no bad 
sense, be called the more ambitious plan was 
made, the difficulties were by no means over. 


Numerous subjects would demand attention, 





each of which might well fill volumes. The work 
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i the inevitable 


would widen as it went on, an 





resuit was that gaps must be left from sheer 
I v 


4 ty to doe y The most notable 
examy this ( y ress al and legis 
la e history f the wa pos f 
parties after t secess] of the Southern 
Senators and R ese atives, ¢ analveis of 
the elements f I irtV¥Y. as it wa 
called, the relative s x f its different 
wings ani the 1 a ling: me 
the i 4 f +A st Er i nt ’ t 
his Cat t ‘ and . la 2 of 
party ele ! se of ' 1 
as the war w t ! s eff , » 
gress and ut the A trat ‘ t - 
ut xe are - lata 
thatt t “ t tw 
said to be | y ALne 
true y v VW wee Vi 
Chase 1 ' 
trove aml fis a 4 t 
Pres ta t t grea 
Wor é 1) ¥ 
va vy sk \ ‘ ‘ . work 
s so VN ! s i t “ g 
1 ' f \ v r 

x ‘ he 
Vils f v a < . i? 
sO Vast A CANVAS, Ww \ s and 

‘ ‘ ted i ‘ ‘ 

‘ ‘ | w 
X*#ecera 
l P , 
and ¢ uv } s ‘ 
x j Mr. Lin 
s band was s 8 every 
movel A ata »a : heg at 
ira 1 Were ! 4 t 
‘ : i = as yw vv 
} t t Cove 

r ‘ ~ sat ¥ NG t 

t t ~ “ s rev 
e y ft v vl ] a w 

sita the 
i x i we 

i T ‘ i et was 
~ v “ i at ? Tr 
vas c tw t i s 

a = a i g - ra ithe 

ro fr | ealism of 

I =! v ~ 7 s } t i’ ’ 

teas vains . . an} ric 

aracter as st {itself to be pri of 

. at +} y S + re ] m at 18 
Wein Ses, rs tas ina 

n, a s n nature 
tha ALi e s | asa mark of 
nreality ‘ we f f , had not 
the genera i torealism so tohoroughly 
nvaded f t at fict 1 is likely to bacome 
a protest against all that is ideal instead of 
being its 1 The thoughtful reader finds 

ssible to conclude that even Mr. Lin 
was alWays rig judgment and right 

1 action Hie cannot assent to the theory 
that the administration of the Government 


. 186. was the best 





conceivable. He is conscious of interna! pro 
test when ask to as that whenever Con- 
gress differed from the President, Congress 
Was Wrong tha ich difference on the part 


of the Cabinet, collectively or individually, 


was a necessary proof of unwisdom. 


The tone and key which will suit the fervor 
of a brief eulogy will not adapt itself toa his 
tory upon a large plan. It is here, we think, 


found 
history 


that the have 


practically insoluble. The 


authors their problem 


suffers by 


the necessity of making the personality of one 


man dominant throughout the whole, and the 


“6 


biography suffers from the inexorable “ logic 


of events.” which will not brook the conelu- 
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sion that but one wise and able man lived in so 
great an epoch. We are made conscious of a 
certain strain upon our appreciation of the 
man, from the beginning of his public career, 
Lincoln’s manly protest against the extreme 
pro-slavery resolutions of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture in 1837 is weakened by the authors’ com- 
ment that the right was ‘treason enough for 
the Lincolns and the Luthers.” Lincoln was 
no Luther—least of all a Luther in the anti- 
slavery cause; and the juxtaposition of this 
characterization with that of Garrison, ‘‘ the 
boldest and most aggressive non-resistant that 
ever lived,” one ‘*‘ taking no account of the ex- 
pedient or the possible,” and of Lovejoy, who is 
described as ‘‘a predestined martyr,” gives the 
incongruity a tco sharp accentuation (vol. i., pp. 
147-151). The high key thus taken in the first 
volume continues to the tenth. When the nar- 
rative reaches Mr, Lincoln’s suggestion to his 
Cabinet in February, 1865, that they should 
propose to Congress the offer of four hundred 
millions to the Southern States as a compensa- 
tion for the slaves, on the condition of imme- 
diate surrender and emancipation, the unani- 
mous dissent from the policy of such a pro- 
posal is said to prove ‘‘it turned out that he 
was more humane and liberal than his consti- 
tutional advisers” (vol, x., p. 135). Mr. Lin- 
coln would have been the last to give it this in- 
terpretation. Even so much of the Cabinet 
discussion as the authors report, shows that 
perfectly legitimate considerations of public 
policy and probable effect were the motives by 
which both they and he were influenced, and 
no question of personal humanity or liberality 
was involved. 

When our authors give us their general esti- 
mate of Mr. Lincoln’s character, and try to 
put the finger upon the trait which most dis- 
tinctly marks his mental peculiarity asa states- 
man, they have done it very happily in saying 
that he was a great opportunist before the 
word ‘‘ opportunism ” had beeninvented. This 
means that he was ready at all times to secure 
what for the moment seemed the best thing at- 
tainable. It means that he set great store by 
the practical, even at the risk of seeming to ne. 
glect the theoretic. It means a devotion tothe 
general good to the extent of willingness to 
sacrifice particular and subordinate advantages 
for its sake. When joined with a devoted pa- 
triotism, it is still consistent with seeming to 
go slow in pushing reforms until he sees 
that the time is fully ripe for them. It will 
almost inevitably appear laggard to those 
most ardent for progress, and will in fact be 
fullof caution and conservatism even when 
most strongly committed to a great purpose. 
To such a nature, if backed by clear insight 
and sagacity in judging men and events, there 
will,of course, come many a fork in the road 
when the reasons for going to right or to left 
are so nearly balanced that either path may be 
taken without sacrifice of principle. A more 
positive and ardent character might scorn or 
condemn every route but a straight line; but 
this one will be quite indifferent to seeming 
deviations, if he thinks he may thus reach bis 
end most safely und surely. Even when the 
end is reached, such a one will be ready to ad- 
mit that there might have been a shorter and 
directer way, but may fairly waive the discus- 
sion in the satisfaction that the goal is won. 

We think the popular judgment of Mr. Lin- 
coln is based upon an instinctive appreciation 
of these traits in his character. He meant to 
restore the Union and national supremacy, and 
never faltered in the purpose till it was ac- 
complished. To this all else was subordinated. 
It is not necessary to argue that be was wiser 
in diplomacy than Seward, that he was more 





unselfish and of broader patriotism than Chase, 
that he was a better anti-slavery man than 
Blair. In this respect not only are compari- 
sons odious according to the proverb, they are 
also unnecessary and unwise. What Livcoln 
accomplished isenough. How he did it, to the 
minutest detail, will always be matter of fas- 
cinating study to all who find interest in hu- 
man affairs, and we have good old authority 
for saying this will include ail who are really 
human. 

It is necessary to remember that Mr. Lin- 
coln was by nature conservative. He saw 
clearly that every question of reform had two 
sides, and the peculiar clearness of his intel- 
lect within its range made him appreciate so 
fully the objections even to his chosen course, 
that he often seemed undecided when he was 
only showing that he understood the cost of his 
decision. He was apt to be impatient (as far 
as he ever was impatient) with those who were 
for driving on without, as he thought, recog- 
nizing the difficulties in their way. This tem- 
perament made him seem slow even to those 
with whom he had in his own mind agreed. 
His whole life warrants us in assuming that he 
was naturally distrustful of men who were re- 
garded as radicals, He began public life with 
great reverence for such leaders as Henry Clay. 
He came to the Presidency witha similar respect 
for such statesmen as John J. Crittenden. He 
no doubt had a real distrust of himself when 
he found himself at the head of affairs, with 
several States declaring themselves, as to us, 
foreign nations, He shrank from being re- 
sponsible for any act which would be the begin- 
ning of war, and was willing to go to the verge 
of safety for the sake of preventing an armed 
conflict. This made him seem hesitating or 
lukewarm to more ardent men who did 
not share his responsibilities, and was the 
beginning of a misunderstanding between him 
and leaders in Congress ;which was never 
wholly removed. It does not matter whether 
he or they were more nearly right, he had to 
work out his results according to the laws of 
his own nature, or become merely a follower 
of some one else. He was too genuine a cha- 
racter and altogether too much of a man for 
this last; yet his sincere modesty made him 
feel his way towards confidence in himself and 
bis own conclusions by hesitating steps. 
Through the first year of his administration, 
and to acertain degree through the whole of 
it, he seems to be wistfully peering into the 
future with no full assurance as to any step he 
took; but still he took step after step as one 
who feels the ground quaking and uncertain 
under him, but is still resolute to goon. We 
may think he could have gone more rapidly or 
more confidently, without detracting at all 
from the sympathy and admiration for his 
character as our providential leader. As he 
measured his thoughts with other men’s, he 
evidently gained faith in himself. As he test- 
ed his courage by theirs iu great crises of peril, 
he learned tbat be was no more dismayed than 
they. He found his resources as much at com- 
mand as theirs, and his judgments as often 
proved right by the event. He thus grew into 
a statesman and a leader—in his own way and 
with his own peculiar traits and qualities—but 
a leader, nevertheless, recognized by the nation 
and by the world as such when he died. 


LOCKYER’S METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS. 
The Meteoritic Hypothesis: A Statement of 
the Results of a Spectroscopic Inquiry into 
the Origin of Cosmical Systems. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Macmillan & Co. 
TBE title of this latest book of Mr, Lockyer’s 











does it scant justice. An inquiry into the ori- 
gin of cosmical systems based entirely on spec- 
troscopic evidence would be as futile an under- 
taking as one could well engage in, and if there 
is in the book any special inquiry into the ori- 
gin of nebulae, suns, or planets, we have failed 
to notice it. An order of progress in the evo- 
lution of such bodies is, indeed, implied, but 
the miin purpose—we might say the whole 
purpose—of the book is to propound a new 
theory of the constitution of all self-luminous 
celestial bodies, as they now exist. The new 
‘* meteoritic hypothesis” is that all such bodies 
as the aurora, the zodiacal light, comets, 
nebulz, and stars are composed either of 
swarms of meteorites or of masses of me- 
teoritic vapor produced by heat. And a 
meteorite is simply a mass of matter whose 
weight may be estimated by milligrammes 
or by tons, moving through the celestial 
spaces. If this were all, the hypothesis 
would amount to little more than that all the 
celestial bodies are made up of pieces, But 
the kernel of the theory is that these supposed 
meteorites are hard bodies in rapid motion, 
which generate heat and vapor and, to use 
a familiar term, strike fire by their mutual 
collisions, Were the meteorites which make 
up a celestial body but few in number, the 
light thus emitted would appear only as a 
succes ion of flashes, no one of which would be 
visible even in the most powerful telescope. 
Actually, however, the number of meteorites 
in the faintest comet are to be counted by bil- 
lions of millions, and the collisions among 
them may number millions in a second, thus 
giving to the flashes the appearance of acontin- 
uous light, bright enough to be seen at a dis- 
tance of millions of miles. 

The architectural plan on which Mr, Lockyer 
erects his structure eaves nothing to be de- 
sired. He builds, siéz by step, from the earth 
upwards, taking the same pains to prove things 
that no competent authority has denied for 
twenty years (the cosmical origin of meteoric 
masses, for example) that he does to prove 
what no one will admit. The falling of me- 
teorites on the earth, the phenomena of shvot- 
ing-stars, the aurora, the zodiacal light, comets, 
meteor swarms, and nebule are all reviewed 
in logical order. As a record of facts and 
references on every branch of celestial spec- 
troscopy, if in no other way, the work may 
be of value both to the investigator and 
student, The suspicion that one might enter- 
tain of facts opposed to his theory being ig- 
nored, is materially allayed by the considera- 
tion that the author has unlimited confidence 
in his ability to explain all such facts away. 

The hypothesis has, in its purpose, at least, 
one great merit. If proved, it would simplify 
the theory of the constitution of most of the 
heavenly bodies almost as much as the dis- 
covery of gravitation simplified the theory of 
their motions. If all the mysterious and 
hitherto inexplicab'e phenomena of comets, 
nebula, and auroras are results of something 
so familiar to us as the sparks of light which 
accompany the blows of flint and steel, then 
indeed we have a discovery of the first order, 
But we fail to see that Mr. Lockyer adduces 
any sound evidence in favor of his view that 
has not been familiar for twenty years, and 
this evidence only shows that the orbits of 
comets and meteoric streams are closely re- 
lated. The very first step in the proof is not 
only wholly wanting, but left quite out of 
consideration. The only possible way in which 
the spectroscope can show that the light of a 
heavenly body arises from tbe collision of hard 
masses is through making known some resem- 
blance between the spectra of the light from 
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| 
the body and from such collisions. Now, wedo | must have difficulty in finding sailing-room 


not know that any one has ever systematically 
examined the spectra produced by collisions, 
and Mr. Lockyer says nothing on the subject, 
so that one term of bis comparison is non- 


In the same way, Mr. Lockyer talks of the 


| upper strata of the atmosphere being “ charged 


existent. He does not try to prove his thesis | 


by comparing the two sources of light which 


he holds to be identical, but by comparing the 


spectra of different orders of celestial bodies 
with each other. He labors hard to show that 
the spectra of comets, auroras, nebula, and 
the zodiacal light all have certain distinctive 
features in common, and hence concludes that 
they arise from collisions, This form, bad as 
it is, is the only logical one to which we are 
able to reduce the reasoning. 

But even when we leave this fatal defect 
out of consideration, it seems to us that Mr. 
Lockyer signally fails to show that the nu- 
merous spectra which he tries to interpret 
have incommon any features which do not 
belong to all spectra. His efforts to prove 
that two things wholly unlike on the face of 
them are really very much alike, remind one 
of the efforts of the ‘‘ Baconians” to show that 
the underlying ideas of the works of Sbhak- 
spere and Bacon are identical. Indeed, Mr. 
Lockyer has the harder task of the two, inas- 
much as differences of spectra are evident to 
the eye, while differences of literary style are 
evident only to the trained intellect. Take, 


with meteoric dust” from the twenty millions 
of meteorites which daily strike them A 
simple calculation will show that if all the 
meteorites which our planet encountered in 
ten years were toremain suspended in the air, 
the most delicate physical test would fail to 
show their existence. He talks of a meteoritic 
swarm ‘‘ ploughing its way through a meteori 
tic plenum,” while he elsewhere quo'es calcula- 
tions which show that in the densest part of 
this ‘ plenum” the meteoric particles are many 
miles apart, so that if a person should make the 
circuit of the sun in the midst of the swarm, 
the chances would be agaiust his ever coming 
in sight of a single meteorite 

Our conclusion is, that if the reader of Mr. 
Lockyer’s book weuld find it either instructive 
or valuable, he must first eliminate from it all 
arguments in favor of the meteoritic hypothe- 


| sis,and remember that all we yet know about 


| densed into a very few sentences. 


for instance, the spectra of the aurora and of | 


the zodiacal light ; the one made up almost 


| mass, 


wholly of bright lines, the other a continuous | 
band of light without a well-definei bright | 


line in it. 
trum, Angstrom, thought he saw a bright line, 
identical with the principal line of the au- 
rora ; but his high northern latitude was ex- 
tremely unfavorable to his observations, and 
more fortunate observers have since shown 
that he was mistaken. But this does not daunt 
our author in the Jeast. The spectrum of the 
zodiacal light sis very likely variable, and al- 
though it was not like that of the aurora when 
the later observers saw it, it might bave been 
so when Angstrom saw it. Again, the spectra 
of most comets are as different from both the 


The first observer of the latter spec- | 


the physical constitution of nebula can be con 
Countless 
meteoroids, as Professor Newton bas ealled 
them, are moving through the celestial spaces, 
but that they are all bard metallic masses we 
have no reason to believe. Of those which en- 
counter our atmosphere, only one out of a 
thousand millions ever reaches the earth's sur 
face, and this one is, of course, a very dense 
What the others are we have, so far, 
not succeeded in learning. They may be like 
grains of sand or puffs of vapor or little pieces 
of the *‘ chaos” of the Greek philosophers 
The only circumstance which connects them 
with comets isthata stream of them is known 
to move in the orbit of each of two comets; 


| but this affords no suflicient basis for so wide- 


sharp lines of the aurora and the band of the | 


zodiacal light as any spectrum we!l could be, 
being made up almost entirely of * flutings ” 
—broad bands sharp at one edge, but fading 
off gradually at the other. 
are also found in the flame of carbon, so that 
we here have a well-known resemblance be- 
tween a comet and a terrestrial flame; but 
this has na bearing whatever on the meteori- 
tic hypothesis. The fact is, that the spectro- 


These flutings | 


scope has so far done little to lead us to so- | 
lutions of the numerous problems of celestial | 


chemistry to which its use has led. 
ple canons of Kirchhoff and Bunsen are tive 
as far as they go, but it was soon found 


The sim- | 


that the same substance would, under differ- | 


ent conditions, give very different spectra, 
and that the changes could not be reduced 
to any general law. 
trum of so familiar an agent as lightning, 
where the physical agencies which come into 
play are fully understood, is one which we 
should not bave anticipated, and can bardly 
explain to our own satisfac'ion, how shall we 
draw any conclusion from the spectrum of 
a nebula ? 

It is one of the great merits of Mr. Lockyer’s 
book that one need not go outside of it to see 
how baseless are itsconclusions. The quantita- 
tive fallacy, if we may use the expression, is one 
which runs through the first partofit. This 
is the fallacy which one should fall into if, 
hearing of the tens of thousands of ships afloat 
on the ocean, he should conclude that they 


When even the spec- | 


reaching a theory as the one we have ccn- 
sidered, 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


Curtosities of the American Stage. 
rence Hutton. Harper & Bros. 
The Art of being a practical 
treatise on the elements of dramatic con- 
struction, intended for the playwright, the 
student, and the dramatic critic. By Alfred 
Hennequin, Ph D. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 

flin & Co. 

The Othello of To lvini, described by 
Edward Tuckerman Mason. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


By Lau 


laywriting : 
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Between the Whiffs 
Bristol, Enz.: J. W 
Dramaturges et Romanciers. Par Emile 
Montézut. Paris: Hachette; New York: F. 
W. Cbhristern. 
Mr Lavrence Hetron writes about the 
‘Curiosities of the American Stage’ with the 
same fulness of knowledge and with the same 
loving attention to detail that he wrote about 
the ‘ Literary 
title of his new book is at once comprehensive 
and non-committal; it weuld permit the au- 
thor to insert almost anything which bore up- 
on the history of the theatre in America. 
What it does contain is five well-considered 
essays on *“‘ The American Play,” the ‘** Ameri 
can Stage Negro,” the ‘* American Burlesque,” 
the ‘Infant Phenomenon in America,” and a 
“Century of American Hamiets.” Three of 
these (including perhaps the most interesting 
and the most valuable paper of all, that on 
the origin and development of negro-minstrelsy) 
appeared originally in Harper's Magazine, and 
reappear here witb all their abundant illustra- 


By Henry Herman. 


Arrowsmith. 


Landmarks of London.’ The 


, tions, each of which has now an unbacked 





page all tu itself. Indeed, no other recent book 
Mr. Jeffer- 
Autobiography,’ bas been as admirably 
or as amply ilustrated as this of Mr Hutton’s 


about the stage, except possibly 


, ’ 
sons 


No other book certainly has had as careful a list 
of the portraits it contains, as full an index of 
persons, or as exact an index of placea. These 
** Dramatis 
the ** Cast of Characters,” 
“Synopsis of Scenery” in the 
Play” 
of contents 


three things are denominated the 
Personw,” and the 
Bill of the 
as the author fancifully calls his table 


the five chapters also appearing 


as five “* Acts,” and the first essay—that oa 
“The American Play ”’—being broken into 
sections, here termed ‘* Scenes Naturally, 


the preface is called the ‘ Argument.” and 
from this we learn that the author ! 
disclaims the critical attitude, and prot 





volume to the ‘* Old Playgoer 
matic Collector,” two distinct entities not 
always coupled and inseparable 

Although the 


liberately critical, he collects his many facts 


author's attitude is not de 


and marshais bis frequent anecdotes with a 


full sense of their relative value an@ impor 


tance. Despite his disclaimer, Mr. Hutton is in 
no wise deficient in what is one of the prime 
requisites of the true critic—the perception of 


perspective Praise and space are here pri 
portioned justiy enough, and even the casual 
reader, while be is amused, will probably pick 
up a stray hint or two as to the vital princi 
ples of the art of the stage To ove of Mr 
Hutton’s positions we fee] bound to take exces 
tion In the most elaborate of his essays, that 


on the‘ American Play n which he considers 


earl . lat 
ities AN) dates 


at length and with a wealth of 
and anecdotes the Indian pilav, the Revolution 
ary play, the Frontier play, the play of American 
character, the New York “local” play, and the 
so-called ‘society " drama—in this chapter 
Mr. Hutton takes occasion to declare that an 
American play is a play which is American 
not only in its authorship, but also tn its “‘inei- 
jents and scenes and characters” (page 6 

There is something to be said for this limita- 
tion, no doubt, but a general application of the 
same principle would f 
“Hamlet 
racters and its % 
* Le Cid” 


Teli’ not a German drama, and “Aida” not 


maintain that 


ree us to 





* is not an English play, since ita cha 


ene: are Danish, and that 
is nota French tragedy, ‘** Wilhelm 
an Italian opera. 

M. Hennequin bas a French name, but his 
‘Artcf Playwriting’ is sublivided with Ger- 
man minuteness, not to say Teutonic tedious- 
ness He explains the technicalities of the 
stage with confusing “ finickyness”’—if the 
word is permissible; and his explanations are 
not always accurate, The wings, for example, 
are not ‘‘ a series of chambers or platforms on 


each side of the stage” (p. 6); and in three 


places (p. 45, 87, and 139) he confuses ‘* catch- 
which is a characteristic phrase used 
by a characier more than once, with a “ gag,” 
which is an interpolation of the performer; 
while he nowhere explains the “tag,” the 
concluding lines of a play. Wemay remark, 
also, that he has no warrant for calling the 
entrance of a character on the scene an 
“enter.” These things, of course, are trifles, 
like the misspelling of féerie (p. 49), the attri- 
bution of the “‘ Silver King” to Mr. Wills (p. 
53), or the accrediting to Scribe aloné of the 
‘* Bataille de Dames,” which M. Legouvé has 
told us owed but little to Scribe. 

Trifles as they are, they seem to indicate a 
certain carelessness; and, in fact, we discover 
that with all his multitudinous details, M. 
Hennequin has no firm grasp on the vital 
principles of dramatic construction. It is 


difficult to conceive of the person who can find 


word,” 
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his book profitable. A tyro so ignorant of the 
theatre as to need instruction of this ele- 
mentary sort had best give up all hope of 
writing successfully for the stage. Of the 
mere mechanical processes of the dramatist 
more can be learned from Mr. Julian Mag- 
nus’s essay in Lippincott’s Magazine a year 
or two ago, or from the very British and 
rather vulgar book on *‘ Playwriting,’ reprint- 
ed from the London Stage. Of the more ar- 
tistic requirements of the dramatist, M. Hen- 
nequin reveals no capacity to say anything o! 
value, and the novice can be recommended 
rather to read certain passages in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s ‘ Autobiography’ and of Lewes’s ‘Actors 
and Acting,’ and to study the advice in the 
elder Dumas’s ‘Souvenirs Dramatiques,’ in the 
younger Dumas’s prefaces and ‘ Entr’actes,’ in 
M. Legouvé’s ‘ Souvenirs’ and ‘ Conférences,’ 
and in M. Abraham Dreyfus’s lecture on the 
art of the dramatist. 

In his biography of Forrest Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett likens the actor to a statuary who 
carves his image in snow; a few days of sun- 
shine, and it is gone for ever. Whatever helps 
to fix the fleeting image for the judgment of 
posterity is most welcome. The late Fleeming 
Jenkin (whose biography Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
has written with needless condescension) pub- 
lished the notes of Prof. Bell on Mrs. Siddons’s 
Lady Macbeth; and Mr. Mason has now at- 
tempted a like record of Salvini’s Othello. Mr. 
Mason prints the complete text of all the 
scenes in which Othello appears as they are 
arranged in the Italian version which Salvini 
acts; gives a diagram of every successive 
scene, marking the exact positions of every 
character; and accompanies this with a com- 
mentary in which the Italian actor’s ‘‘read 
ing ” and all his “‘ business” are duly recorded 
with unfailing accuracy. This has been read 
by Salvini himself, who has added such correc- 
tion and comment as seemed to him needful. 
Therefore we have now, as far as may bs, an 
exact record of the way in which one of 
the greatest Shaksperian parts was performed 
by one of the greatest actors of our time. This 
record is most valuable, and for it Mr. Mason 
deserves the ample thanks of all sincere stu- 
dents of the stage and of Shakspere. Admira- 
ble as is George Henry Lewey’s criticism of 
Salvini, it is an esthetic impression only, and 
in some ways of less worth than this scientific 
description. The power and the sweep of Sal- 
vini’s Othello cannot be preserved by mere 
words, but the means whereby this majesty 
was attained inay, some of them at least, be 
set down in black and white. It is greatly to 
be desired that other great Shaksperian per- 
formances of our time should be preserved as 
far as may be in like manner—Mr. Booth’s Jago 
for example. Despite the intermi: able writing 
about Shakspere, there is still one thing left un- 
done, and this is a history of each play as it 
has been seen on the stage, with details us to 
the modifications deemed advisable at each re- 
vival. 

Mr. Henry Herman is half-author of the 
‘Silver King,” one of the best of modern 
melodramas, and he is the entire author of 
‘Between the Whiffs,’ one of the poorest of 
theatrical jest-books, Actors have perhaps a 
broader sense of humor than most of us, and 
they tell a story better, and have many a good 
story to tell ; but by some strange stroke of ill- 
fortune no one of these has found a resting- 
place in this little book of Mr. Herman’s. It 
extends to one hundred and eighty-eight whol- 
ly unnecessary pages, and it has a brick red 
paper cover, depicting a scene at once offensive 
and impossible. 

Reading M. Montégut’s ‘Dramaturges et 








Romanciers’ is like turning over back num- 
bers of the Revue des Deux Mondes—from 
which distinguished magazine, indeed, these 
essays are reprinted. And, to borrow a phrase 
of the day, M. Montégut’s criticisms are them- 
selves ‘‘ back numbers.” [In 1890, articles on 
‘Le Roman en 1861,’ and on ‘ Le Roman en 
1876,’ are curious rather than interesting ; and 
the same may be said of the essay on the plays 
of the lave Théodore Barriére, which seem now 
sadly old-fashioned. The criticisms of the dra- 
matic work of the late Octave Feuillet, M. Sur- 
dou, and the late Emile Augier, are of more 
value, but, like most French dramatic criti- 
cisms—except M. Sarcey’s—their point of view 
is literary rather than theatric ; and this is a 
fatal defect, Charles Lamb to the ccutrary 
rotwithstanding. 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By Joseph Thom- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 338. 

THE editors of the ‘‘Great Explorers” series, 
of which this is the third volume, have been 
fortunate both in the choice of a subject and 
of a biographer ; for Mungo Park’s tragic ca- 
reer, though short, has an interest equalled by 
that of few explorers, while to Mr. Taomson’s 
literary skill is added the higher qualification 
of a wide experience in various parts of Af- 
rica, including the Niger. His personal know- 
ledge, therefore, of the difficulties which beset 
the traveller in savage Africa enabled him to 
form a just appreciation of Park’s extraordi- 
nary success, so incommensurate with the 
means at his disposal. It also lends peculiar 
weight to his occasional comments, scattered 
through his narrative, on points connected 
with the opening up of the continent to com- 
merce and civilization. 

In the first chapters he briefly sketches the 
history of the Niger from the earliest times 
down to the foundation of the African Asso- 
ciation in 1788. During the first three years 
of the existence of this society, it sent out four 
expeditions in search of the river, whose ex- 
istence then was merely known through the 
accounts of the Arab writers. Though all 
were unsuccessful and three terminated fatal- 
ly, Mungo Park, in 1795, offered his services 
for the same object. He was then twenty-four 
years old, a Scotchman, whose birthplace, on 
the Yarrow, was not very far from that of Dr. 
Livingstone, to whom in many respects he was 
so like and yet in one important particular so 
unlike. He started from the west coast with 
general instructions to trace the course of the 
river as far as possible, and especially to visit 
Timbuktu, of whose wealth extravagant ideas 
were then entertained. In our day a traveller 
into the interior of Africa requires an army 
of porters to carry his luggage, but Park had but 
two, negro servants, all his effects being borne 
by a single donkey. For the account of this 
memorable journey, which still remains unex- 
celled in the annals of African exploration for 
pure heroism and steadfastness to duty, as well 
as for its romantic adventures, we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Thomson’s book. After 
seven months of wandering amid perils in- 
numerable from the lack of food and shelter, 
from wild beasts, robbers, and especially from 
the hostile Moorish traders, who naturally 
looked upon him as a rival, he reached the 
river alone. One of his servants had deserted 
him; the other had been made a slave. ‘I 
hastened to the brink,” says Park, whose ac- 
count here we prefer to the rhetoric of his bic- 
grapher, ‘‘and, having drank of the water, 
lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for having thus far 





crowned my endeavors with success.” Al- 
though he was some 2,000 miles from its mouth, 
the river was ‘‘as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster.” 

It was a bitter disappointment to the travel- 
ler to find, after riding about eighty miles 
down the stream, that further progress was 
impossible from the hostility of the people, 
and he determined toturn back. Before him 
lay a journey of 1,600 miles, which he must 
travel alone and on foot, for his horse soon 
after this failed him, while, to add to bis anxie- 
ties, the rainy season was at hand. For weeks 
he struggled on, sometimes being hospitably 
treated, sometimes being driven from the 
negro huts at night to find shelter in the 
forest. On one such occasion, the country be- 
ing infested with lions, he lay down at the 
gate of the village, but did not dare to sleep. 
About midnight the roar of alion was heard at 
a little distance. In an agony of apprehension 
he waited as the beast gradually drew nearer 
his defenceless prey. ‘‘ Driven frantic at last 
by the horror of his situation, be rushed to the 
gate and madly tugged at it with all the 
energy of one who struggles for dear life. In 
vain ; his utmost efforts were as little able 
to move it as were his urgent appeals to 
touch the hearts of the natives.” A little later, 
however, the gate was opened and he was per- 
mitted to enter, the natives being convinced 
that he was not a Moor, ‘‘ none of whom ever 
waited any time outside a village without 
cursing it and all it contained.” 

Atlength his strength was utterly exhaust- 
ed from hunger, exposure, and repeated at- 
tacks of fever, and a wilderness lay before 
him, intersected by eight rivers, which would 
be impassable for many months, A slave- 
trader took pity on the wretched traveller and 
cared for him during a terrible illness, which 
kept bim hovering between life and death 
through six dreary weeks. But it was eight 
months before he could again set out for the 
coast, this time in a slave caravan under the 
lead of his benefactor. The caravan num- 
bered about a hundred persons, among whom 
were ‘‘six singing men to lighten with song 
and antic the toils of the route.” In bis 
weakened condition Park cou!d only by the 
most determined effort of will keep himself 
from sinking by the way during that terrible 
march. ‘ The poor slaves,” he says, ‘* amidst 
their own infinitely greater sutferings, would 
commiserate mine, and frequently of their own 
accord bring water to quench my thirst, and 
at night collect branches and leavés to prepare 
me a bed in the wilderness.” And yet, not- 
withstanding this kindness, and although he 
saw the slave-trade in all its horrors, even 
those of the midd’e passage (for a part of his 
return voyage was made on an American 
slave-ship), he has not a single word of con- 
demnation for this traffic, and even indirectly 
upholds it ! Various explanations have been 
made of this strange attitude of a deeply reli- 
gious and humane man towards what is row 
recognized as ‘‘the open sore of the world.” 
Possibly his intense feelings of gratitude to 
the slave-trader Karfa, as well as the general 
indifference of bis time, when the anti-slavery 
agitation had but just begun, will sufficiently 
account for it. 

Park reached England at the end of 1797, 
where he was received as one raised from the 
dead, having been absent two years and nine 
months, Shortly after this he married and 
settled down to the practice of medicine at 
Peebles. But while the mystery of the Niger 
remained unsolved, he could not rest content 
in Scotland. In 1805 he was againin Africa, at 
the head of an expedition consisting of some fif- 
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ty or more men, all but three or four of whom 
were whites. It was unfortunate from the be- 
ginning, for it started ‘tat the worst possible 
time of the year, and with the worst possible 
selection of men.” He succeeded in reaching 
the Niger after superhuman exertions on his 
part, but only four of the Europeans were with 
him; the rest had perished by the way. Here 
his native guide left him on the point of em- 
barking on the river ‘‘with the fixed resolution 
to discover the termination of the Niger, or 
perish in the attempt.” For a thousand miles 
he sailed safely down the stream, but, when 
almost within sight of his goal, Park and his 
companions were drowned while defending 
themselves against the attack of the natives 
who were attempting to prevent his furtner 
progress. For years his fate remained un- 
known, and although at length authentic tid- 
ings of his death were received at the coast, 
his family refused to believe that he was not 
alive. So late as 1827 his son Thomas lost his 
life in a mad attempt to penetrate into the in- 
terior to search for his father. 

With this tragedy the main interest of Mr. 
Thomson’s book ceases. The remaining chap- 
ters are devoted to necessarily brief accounts 
of the explorations of Clapperton, the Lan- 
ders, the French traveller Caillié (not Caillé, as 
Mr. Thomson persistently spells it), and of his 
own recent journey in the interests of the 
Royal Niger Company. It is to be regretted 
that he has neglected to mention the work of 
that remarkable African, Bishop Crowther, 
whose contributions to our knowledge of the 
geography of the Niger were publicly recog- 
nized in 1880 by the Royal Geographical Socie- 
ty. He condemns with righteous indignation 
the gin trade, which, singularly enough, be- 
gan about the time of the decline of the slave 
trade. His well-known views in respect to the 
civilizing influence of Mohammedanism on 
the negro are also again stated with much 
force. Although to one familiar with Park’s 
simple narrative, Mr. Thomson’s style seems 
at times diffuse and rhetorical, his book is of 
unusual interest and value, not only as a bicg- 
raphy, but asa history of one important part 
of the exploration of Africa. The illustrations 
are fair, some of them being apparently repro- 
duced from those in the early editions of 
Park’s travels; but we miss the one familiar to 
our childhood representing Park as driving the 
frogs from a pool that his horse may drink. 
There is an excellent index, and several maps 
showing the various views of the geographers 
as to the course of the Niger, as well as Park's 
routes, 





Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. By 
George Saintsbury. London; Percival & 
Co. 1890, 

Mr. SaIntTSBURY includes in this volume thir- 

teen of the minor authors of the first part of 

the century, and to give an impression of the 
work they must be named. They are Crabbe, 

Hogg, Sydney Smi.h, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, 

Hunt, Peacock, Wilson, De Quincey, Lock- 

hart, Praed, and Borrow. Most of these are 

ous of vogue now, and the principal use of 
this book is to relieve the reader from the pe- 
rusal of much dead literature which it is, 
nevertheless, well to know something about. 

The best of these essays we have commented 

upon from time to time as they appeared in 

magazines. They are all written after a 

faithful reading of the authors, many of them 

with spirit and some with an enthusiasm of 
appreciation which, however, the critic care- 
fully keeps out of his style. 

Mr. Saintsbury prefaces the whole with a 





brief paper on the kinds of criticism, in which 
he declares his preferences, insists that know 

ledge of other literature is a necessary quali- 
fication of a critic, and praises the comparative 
method. He protests, also, against the ten- 
dency to biographical and impressionist criti- 
cism, and calls for a return to the criticism 
based on fixed principles of taste. All this is 
in the right Cirection. His own writing, how- 
ever, is overburdened with trivialities of fact, 
and is tedious in its fulness of talk about the 
subject, He does not present the individuality 
of the author’s genius, his traits, with much 
bedy or grace; and in particular he is con- 
tinually offending by looking over his shoulder 
at an imaginary somebody who “‘ will say” so 
and so about the critic’s present sentence. One 
cannot help noting, also, that thouzh aware 
that these are minor authors and acknow- 
ledging it, he usually contrives to insert some 
judgment which declares the author under ex- 
amination very remarkable indeed. Thus, he 
says that Hazlitt ‘‘ was the greatest critic that 
England has yet produced,” and that Sydney 
Smith, ‘‘for goodness as well as for clever- 
ness, for sound practical wisdom as well as for 
fantastic verbal wit, bas bad hardly a superior 
and very few equals.” Similar passages could 
be quoted from other essays. His account of 
Peacock, his defence of Lockhart, and bis pa- 
per on Borrow seem to us excellent, and may 
be read with profit by any literary student; 
but it must be acknowledged that Mr. Saints 
bury’s style is uninteresting, his matter second 
rate, and his idiosyncrasies (which are Toryish 
of a very old-fashioned kind) trying. Neither 
is his English so pure as should belong to a 
professional wide reader of the best English as 
it has been used by great and small writers. 





An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By 
John S. Mackenzie, Macmillan & Co. 1800. 


Ir seems indisputable to the ordinary mind 
that, if human society is to be made over, 
there should be some determination of its 
ideal end; for otherwise, as Aristotle says, we 
should be like archers without a mark, rather 
unlikely to attain the needful. Yet most of the 
social reformers who now flourish are so eager 
to get at work that they are disposed to omit 
this indispensable preliminary, and thus dis- 
courage intelligent people from following them 
It is the merit of Mr. Mackenzie that he re cog- 
nizes the illogical character of this procedure, 
and endeavors to throw upon the future of 
mankind some light from the lamp of philoso- 
phy. In this attempt he displays considerable 
dialectical power, and his treatise is distin- 
guished by lucid and methodical statement. 
His claim is, moreover, a very modest one, for 
he declares that philosophy can offer no certain 
conclusions (for if it did they would be neces- 
sarily wrong), and it can never have any 
results which are not subject to modification 
by a deeper insight. 

**It would appear as if we must either grant 
that there is no philosophy worthy of the name 
atall, or else hold that philosophy is nothing 
more than a vague effort after system, and 
not in any sense the aitainment of it—which, 
again, would only be another way of granting 
that there is no philosophy worthy of the 
name. But the solution of this difficulty is to 
be found in the consideration of the nature of 
an ideal. The possession of an ideal may be 
said to lie midway between the attainment of 
an end and the mere struggle towards it. In 
guiding ourselves by an ideal, we are strug- 
gling towards an end to which we already 
possess with more or less completeness the con- 
ditions of attainment. Such an ideal is not 
in the full sense knowledge; but it i: a kind of 
prophetic insight which, for a developing be- 
ing like man, is as good as knowledge—or, ina 
sense, even better.” 
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Philosophy, therefore, is the effort to attain 


clear insight into the meaning of our concep 
tions, guided by the ideal of knowlealige as a 
completed system. It is higher than science, 
yet depends upon it—to use Hegel's Ulustra 
tion—as eating depends upon food All pbi 
losophies prove inadequate, and yet through 
them philosophy gradually takes shape We 
tmust remain unscientific, depending upon a 
kind of faith—the faith that things have a 
meaning, that the world is a rational system 
Social philosophy, or the metaphysic of socia 
life, is possible, because the structure of society 
must be regarded as log:cally prior to the ex 
istence of any human being It comprehends 





ethics and politics, and has a useful part 
play in regulating these subjects It must 
“guard against the danger of confounding bis 
tory with prophecy—of supposing that that 
which has been is necessarily that which w 
be, or at any rate that when we have invest 
gated past conditions, we are in possession of 
a complete clue to the future 

As we cannot here discuss the limits of s 
ence and metaphysics, we shall contin 
criticism to a statement of what is involved! in 
Mr. Mackenzie's posits tn tle ass ws thot iv 
that things have a meaning, but also that we 
ean find out what it is He rejects the view 
not that past conditions furnish us a coms 
clue to the future (which : ne bolds, but 
that they furnish the only clue The only 
basis of science is the uniformity of nature 
including man’s natur Hut Mr Mackenzie 


bolds that prophetic insight ts a further basts 
of philos phy; that we may divine the future 


independently of our experience of the past 


Now, even if we admit (he existence of prophets 
and prophetic insight in this sense, if ts evi 
dent that we must have some criterion of thetr 
insight before we are in position to de ermine 
whether they are true prophets or fae Not 
every one that says Lo her Lo there 


is to be followed This criverion corresponds 


with verification in sc ence, but we do not ob 
serve that Mr. Mackerzie supplies it. The 
analogy that he refers to between prophetic in 


sight and the scientifi agination is mislead 





ing on this account, for the latter is mere 
ireaming unless tested by verification; while 
the only verification applicable to the former 
is to wait until it is fulfilled 

However this may be, Mr. Mackenzie pro- 
poses to make a practical use of his philosophy 
in solving the social problem, which is ‘te 
raise up the humble and teach the victorious 
how to use their power.” Society has become 
plastic and disintegrated, and organic fila- 
** Men 


were first exploited by men; then they were 


ments are only beginning to form 


exploited by things; the problem now is to 
combine men together so that they may ex- 
ploit things.’ Democracy is the culmination 
of the integrating process, ‘‘ The possibility of 
a democratic government is consequently one 
of the inspiring elements in our present social 
condition, opening up an almost infinite 
prospect of improvement in the organization 
of industry and of life in geueral. Democracy 
is, in fact, the ideal form of government for 
a perfect fluid, as aristocracy is for a solid; 
and the more our society tends to liquefy, the 
more entirely does democracy become at once 
possible and necessary.” 

The deliberative function in democracy is 
foreshadowed by the ‘‘numerous voluntary 
associations for social ends which are every- 
where growing up,” among which Mr. Mack- 
enzie includes the Knights of Labor in Ame- 
rica. We apprehend that the social ends of 
this body are such that his prophetic insight 

| will not gain credit in this country from the 
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remark—‘ it seems diflicult to over-estimate 
the good tkat may be dene by such asso- 
ciations as are here referred to, as means for 
the diffusion of that light and culture which 
are required to temper our democracy.” But 
we will do Mr. Mackenzie the justice to say 
that he is not always so unfortunate in his 
prophecies, and we find many of his observa- 
tions acute and suggestive. It is not very 
strong or profound thinking that he does, but 
it is careful, and those who consider a philoso- 
phy of society as attainab'e will be interested 
in Mr. McKenzie’s ideal. He has read widely, 
but with the rather annoying result that he 
finds it hard to express himself except in the 
language of others, There is scarce a para- 
graph in his book that does not contain at least 
one phrase or sentence in quotation marks, and 
many paragraphs are fairly peppered with in- 
verted commas. 





U. S.: An Index to the United States of Ame- 
rica, historical, geographical, and political ; 

a Hand-book of Reference, c.mbining the 

“Curios” in U. 8S. History. Compiled by 

Malcolm Townsend. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Co. 

WHILE the making of scrap-books is an inte- 
resting and commendable pursuit, the publish- 
ing of them generally results in a production 
of little value tu any one except the com- 
piler. This is principally because everything 
which comes into the net of the scrap-book- 
maker is treated as good fish, so that, while 
part of the catch has more or less value, much 
of it has none. In such collections, along with 
facts as undisputed as the rise of the tide, 
one frequently finds other ‘ facts” whose 
sole source is the inventive faculty of 
some reckless or facetious journalist. We 
mention these characteristics of this class of 
books because ‘ U. S.,’ if no better in plan 
than many others, is much better in execution. 
Though we do not altogether approve the se- 
lection of facts to be presented uor their ar- 
rangement when chosen, the compiler deserves 
the great (because unusua!) credit of having, 
in most cases, verified their correctness. He is 
careful to tell the reader, for instance, that the 
Declaration of Independence was not signed on 
the Fourth of July; that Maine was not so 
named in honor of the wife of Charles I., as 
commonly asserted, because, at the time the 
uame was first used, there was no prospect of 
his marrying a French Princess. 

The book is rich in appropriate maps and 
illustrations—the former hideous to the eye 
from the coarse drawing and coloring—and in 
documents. In addition to the text of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration, which are always 
found in similar works, we have the Confede- 
rate Constitution, with a joint index to both pa- 
pers, very useful for purposes of comparison,and 
many other reprints. Space fails us to describe 
the remaining contents, which include a great 
variety of statistical and other information, 
some useful, as the history of geographical names 
and terms, elections and Cabinets, coins, etc., 
and some that is trivial. We have noticed but 
few loose statements, though that ‘‘ In Febru- 
ary, 1866, slavery was abolished for ever by act 
of Congress” must be classed as such, as well 
as the assertion that Mugwumps were exclu- 
sively those ‘*‘ who favored the Democratic 
candidate for the reason that a change in ad- 
ministration was nece-sary, as 24 years was 
long enough for a perty to be in power.” Of 
positive misstatements we have observed only 
one, that Pickering was appointed Postmaster- 
General from Massachusetts, 

Owing partly to its unalphabet'cal arrange- 


’ 
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ment and to the inadequacy of the index, the 
book will be less useful, though perhaps more 
amusing, than better arranged publications, 
such as Brown's ‘ Dictionary of American Poli- 
tics.’ In the index, which is well made as far 
as it goes, we notice an odd error, by which 
certain attributes of the Presidents in general 
are attributed to one of them. 





Le Opere Italiane di Giordano Bruno ri- 
stampate di Paolo de Lagarde. 2 vols. Gét- 
tingen. New York: G. E. Stechert, 2 vols. 
Pp. 800. 8vo. 

THE Italian works of Bruno have hitherto been 
accessible only in the collective edition of 
Wagner (Leipzig, 1830), The original editions 
are so excessively rare that a complete set of 
them is hardly to be found in any one library. 
Several of them were printed at places—not al- 
ways, it would seem, those named on the title- 
page—where type-setters and proof-readers 
skilled in Italian were scarcely to be had, and 
Prof. Lagarde gives reasons for thinking that 
the ‘ Candelaio’ is the only one of them which 
Bruno himself can have corrected. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that 
errors of the types, anomalies of spelling, 
punctuation, and the like, are very numerous, 
even judged by sixteenth-century standards. 
The question of an editor’s duty in such 
a case is one of some difficulty. Wagner 
took a liberal view of his functions, and 
undertook not only the correction of ob- 
viously accidental faults, but a far-reaching 
modernization of the language of Bruno. That 
in this he was not uniformly consistent or suc- 
cessful, cannot be wondered at. His pro- 
cedure has been sharply criticised by Imbriani 
and others, who have aiso shown that, apart 
from intentional changes, the accuracy of 
Wagner’s reprint leaves much to be desired. 
Numerous examples of omissions of words and 
clauses, departures from the reading of the 
original, and erroneous emendations are given 
by Professor Lagarde (p. 771 seq.). The reader 
can enlarge the list to any extent that he thinks 
worth while. For instance, in the sentence 
(Wagner ii. 301, 1. 41=Lagarde, 611, 1. 6), “la 
nostra simplice liberta et ’altrui maliciose re 
gole, censure, et institutione,” the word libertad 
is omitted, and the sense wholly destroyed, It 
is not ungrateful depreciation of the work to 
which we are indebted for whatever know- 
ledge we have of Bruno’s Italian writings, 
to say that Wagner's edition does not at all 
meet the need of the present-day student. Be- 
sides, it is out of print and scarce, 

A new edition was therefore a desideratum, 
and this one is doubly welcome because Prof. 
Lagarde has done just what his predecessor 
did not. With an accuracy for which his 
name is a guarantee, he has reprinted the ori- 
ginal editions just as they left the press. Pal- 
pable misprints are corrected, but even in 
this case the original reading is given at the 
foot of the page. For the student of the Ita- 
lian language this must be a great gain. The 
editor points out a number of interesting pe- 
culiarities of inflection, which Wagner’s mo- 
dernization consistently effaced, such as the 
forms hauessiuo, fussiuo, harestiuo, in a sin- 
gle line (53, 1. 18), and the third persons in 
-eno, e. g., discorreno=discurrunt, ete. 

The external form of the edition is worthy 
of the pains which have been taken to secure 
the correctness of the text. For the conve- 
nience of scholars in citing the edition, the 
pagination runs through the two volumes, and 
every fifth line is numbered on the inner mar- 
gin, so that any line can be referred to by a 
simple formula, say 100,,. A full index of 
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names of persons and places is added. Asan 
appendix, is reprinted a notice of the edition 
by the editor which originally appeared in 
the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, February 
1, 1889. In it Prof. Lagarde bas given the im- 
pressions of Bruno which he bas formed in the 
long and minute study of these writings. His 
estimate of the man differs materially from 
the two ready-made opinions between which 
the world now seems to be divided. It will 
doubtless be unacceptable to those who cannot 
bear to hear Bruno spoken of except in the lan- 
guage of indiscriminate eulogy. Nevertheless, 
it was a singularly unfortunate mistake of a 
reviewer in the Academy, who could think of 
no better way of accounting for Prof. La- 
garde’s judgment than by ascribing it to the 
prejudice of a Roman Catholic of the common 
type, and who, being corrected, fell into the 
almost more surprising error of making La- 
garde a Protestant of the common type. Whe- 
ther we wholly agree with the estimate or not, 
we must recognize in it a contribution toward 
a juster appreciation of the Nolan philosopher 
by a scholar who, like all men of strong indi- 
viduality, has fixed opinions—prejudices, if 
you please—enough of his own, but who is sin- 
gularly free from the worship of the idols of 
the tribe or the market-place, And does he 
not hit very near the mark when he points 
out, as the defect of Bruno’s philosophy, that 
he attempted to solve philosophical problems 
with an astronomical key? 

The interest in Bruno’s Italian writings is, 
however, not exclusively in this philosophy, to 
get at which through its hard sheli requires 
some perseverance. The picture of the men 
and manners of Elizabeth’s England in the 
* Cena de le Ceneri’ is not flattering, but it is 
very entertaining. ‘Gli Heroici Furori’ is a 
panegyric of ideal love, in a tone befitting its 
dedication to Sir Philip Sidney; while the 
*‘Candelaio’ is a piece of realism which, in 
subject and execution, must delight our new- 
est school, Has any one ever investigated its 
relation to Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ A'chemist”? . But, 
after all, Bruno is not for many; and Prof, 
Lagarde very frankly says that he has had 
students more in mind than readers in pre- 
paring his edition. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
we shall have, in addition to this critical edi- 
tion of the text, a commentary such as the text 
requires. Prof. Lagarde is his own publisher, 
which perhaps accounts for the fact that his 
Bruno has received but little notice, 
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deserving students. Free scholarships now open f 
competition. 
For further particulars address 
Dr. E EBERHARD, 16 East 23d St., N. ¥ 
BESTREY. I TE WS.—LEONARD SCOT? 
BLI Ct ~ Park Row, New York 


Circulars free 
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HORSHEORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


In dyspepsia the stom ich fa 
toassimilatethe food The Acid 
P hosphi ite assists the weakened 
stomach, making the 
digestion natural ae easy 

Dr. R.S. McComp, Philadelphia, says 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia, with 


process ot 


success.” 
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says: 
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Boston, Mass. 
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SUROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 


« mer Resort, University & wnat ae ruck, Tirol, 
Lie) feet } ve the sea, witl bracing 
Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 

or Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished 


Superior ulsine (table d'’hote or a la carte 
Les rates in winter. Carriages and sieighs at low 
rates, Charming excursions n ade from the hotel at all 
seasons Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, scien art, music, ete., at 
very moderate terms Eminent medical care and 
akil led nurses if desired Best English and American 
references. Lilustrated pamphlets sent on application 
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READY TO-DAY. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1891. 


A Cyclopsedic Record of Men and Topics of the 
Day. Containing upwards of 3,500 concise 
and explanatory articles on every topic of 
current Political, Social, and General Inte- 
rest referred to by the press ard in daily con- 
versation. Edited by E. D, Price, F.G.S. 
Assisted by a large number of contributors* 
including some of the most eminent spe- 
cialists of the day. Crown 8vo, cloth, 700 
pages, price $1.50. 

** Crammed full of information on all sorts of 
subjects, and makes a teature of spec ‘ial articles 
on the burning topics of the moment.’’—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 


Footsteps of Dr. Johnson. 


(SCOTLAND). By GerorGeE BirKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford, With 
about 150 illustrations, including 18 Helio- 
gravures, sketched on the spot by Lancelot 
Speed, and beautifully reproduced by Le- 
mercier & Co, of Paris. Half-morecco, gilt 
tops, uncut ecges, $20.90 net. 


Robert Browning. 


Essays and Thoughts by JoHN T. 
sHIP. Second edition, cr. 8yvo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


NETTLE- 
buckram 


BY PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Adventures in the Life of 


Count George Albert of Erbach 

A TRUE STORY. Including His Sojourn with 
the Knights of Malta, and His Capture by the 
Barbary Corsairs and Imprisonment in Al- 
giers. Translated from the German of Dr, 
Emit Kraus’ by Beatrice, Princess Hen- 
ry of Battenberg. With Portraits and Wood- 
cuts. Crown ore. $2.50, 

Second Volume of Events of Our Own 

Time. 

A series of volumes onthe most important events 
of the last half century, Each 8vo. Price 
$1.75. 


The Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
By Col. MALLESON, C.S.1L 
With four plans, and four portraits on copper, 
viz.: Lord Clyde, Gen. Havelock, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Sir James Outram. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
The War in the Crimea. 

By Gen. Sir Edward Hamley, K.C,B. With five 
maps and plans, and four portraits on cop- 
per, 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, the First Number of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


Of Theological and Philosophical 
eye 


Edited by Prof. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
This magazine is ecko to furnish, quarterly, 

a Critical Survey of Current Literature in 

Theology. It will also notice Phiiosophical 

Writings and others of more general inter- 

est, so far as they are related to Theological 

Questions. : 

The Critical Review will be published quarterly, 

price 40 cts.; annual subscription $1.50. 


Send for prospectus, 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





The Nation. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 


812 Broapway, New YorK. 
LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 


Duty free importationsof English Books for 
Public and College Libraries, 

German, French, and oth r Foreign Books, 
now exempt from duty, at reduced rates, 

Mail importation at foreign prices. 

American Books ata liberat discount. Large 
stock of American and Foreign College Text- 
Books. Foreign Second-hand Book Catalogues 
on application, Out-of-print and Rare Books 
aud Sets of Serials. 

Subscriptions for all Foreign and Domestic 
Periodicals, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 
Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London; 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 
Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty, Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals, 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and d Leipzig as soon as issued. 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 
larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century ooks, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—-Rare Americana, etc., etc. 


E, F. BONAVENTURE, 


BooKs AND PRINTS, 
NEW YORK. 








WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, 


Catalogues mailed « on rec eipt of 10 cents. 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 





Py — > . Subscription to foreign pe 
‘oreign Books, riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
Authors, Catalogues on ap 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tre oa St., cessed 


ARE AND “STANDARD SECOND. 


hand pores. Mh ren purchased for cash. Cata- 
logues issued. E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 B’way, N. Y. City. 


‘STATESMEN’S 





| Number 


'S DISHES; 
HOW TO COOK THEM. 


Practical Autographic Recipes 
—BY— 
MRS. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
Mrs. JOHN SHERMAN, Mrs. JoHN WAN. AMAKER, 
Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN, Mrs. PHILIP SHERIDAN. 
And more than Two Hundred Other Women Prominent 
Official and Social Life at the 
National Capital. 

One Volume, Large Octavo 
The Same, in Limp Paper Covers........ cacunesas 

This collection of practical recipes 1s of unprecedent- 
ed interest and value. The recipes given are for dishes 
which have received the enthusiastic commendation 
of the most critical diners-out. Most of them are spe- 
cialties upon which the ladies pride themselves, and 
not a few are the inventions—the “creations” a 
French chef de cuisine would say—of the fair contribu- 
tors. 


BRENTANO’S, 
5 Union Square, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORL 


82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ETC., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES 
AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Three doors from Broadway. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON. 


History, Prophecy, and Gospel. A series 
of Expositions of the International S. S. Lessons for 
1891. Edited by President ANDREWS of Brown Uni- 
versity. ¢ ‘loth 500 pp. English 4to, 
printed, $1.75. 

An invaluable book for all Sunday-School Superin- 
tendents and Bible students. 


JUST Pa UBLISHED: 


RUDIMENTARY ECONOMICS. 


By G. M. SteEeLe, D D., LL.D., 
Principal of Wes'eyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Rew York, Boston, Chicago. 


elegantly 


now READY: 
Good-Night Poetry. (Bedside Poe- 


a ) Compiled by W. P. GARRISON. 16mo, xiv+ 

143 pp. Cloth. Price by mail, postpaid, 75 cents, 

This is a collection of the choicest poetry designed to 

assist in the moraland intellectual training of children. 

‘The selections have been made with singularly 

good judgment, and the little book will be a source of 
happiness in many homes.’’—The Tribune, New York, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


MPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE 

of back numbers of the Nation prior to removal. 

Submit lists and prove it. Catalogue No. 31 just out, 

brimfull of good things. A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 

Fo. Wi NASH. 80 NASSAU ST.. NEW 

_4« York, dealer in Books relating to America, Local 

Catalogues issued 








History, Genealogy, Indians, etc. 


sent on application. 


SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED 


PHOSPHITES. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE FORMULA OF PROFESSOR PERCY. 
From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Oz and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 
For more than twenty years Physicians have used and recommended this Brain principle, asthe 


best restorer of vigor and impaired vitality. 


Thousands ot the world’s best Brain workers, college 


studenta, and those engaged in athletic sports, have maintained their bodily and mental activity by its 


use. 


It is not a ** Patent Medicine ’’; the formula is on every label. 
It is a vital nutrient PhospHite, not a Laboratory PhospHATE. 


Descriptive pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 








